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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS! 





AN END RUN ON THE STADIUM GRIDIRON. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S GLIMPSE 
OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 


T is always of interest to know how unfa- 
miliar eyes look on things that our eyes 
know well. Atthe beginning of the football 

season that is now drawing to a close, an 
English visitor to this country wandered into 
the Harvard Stadium one afternoon, and 
watched the football squad in its first practise. 
His descriptions and comments, as written for 
the London Times, are so interesting that we 
are sure the readers of The Companion will 
enjoy them. After writing of scenes in and 
round the college yard, he went on as follows: 
‘*Around the field where the practise was 
being held was a small gathering of spectators ; 
most of them being, in the arrogant language 
of our own Cambridge, ‘townees,’ having the 
air of pretending, with no very conspicuous 
success, to belong to the university. Close to 
the field was the huge white Stadium, where 
the great battles against Yale are fought, so 
silent and deserted that it might have been 
the remnant of some vanished civilization, and 
I clambered over the empty tiers almost with 
a feeling of sacrilege. 

‘*On the field of play, however, all was life 


in all, a number that would be increased to 
one hundred before being ultimately whittled 
down to the chosen few. They were clad, 
some in black and some in crimson jerseys, 
and all in knickerbockers of a very stout and 
durable appearance; indeed, they had some- 
thing of a padded or even armor-plated look, 


milder Rugby. These seventy were broken up 


destined kicker stood another player, his back 
toward the kicker, his legs apart, his hands 
holding the ball upon the ground. This player 
would suddenly whisk the ball backward be- 
tween his legs; the kicker would catch it and 
send it, with a vast punt, soaring down the 
field to where a third man stood ready to catch 
it. This man would circle under the ball with 
eyes turned heavenward, like one fielding on 
the boundary, and finally clasp it in triumph 
to his breast. It was the prettiest sight— 
slightly marred, perhaps, for the too tender- 
hearted spectator by the thought that each 


| Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
| Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
| University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
| one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 





time a catch was missed there was some sharp- 


bungler. 

‘*By the side of the ground was an erection 
bearing a ghastly resemblance to a gibbet, 
where there swung—in chains, too—a dummy 
figure dressed in football clothes, and weighing 
as much as an unpleasantly large and solid 
man. Upon this corpse-like figure—touched 
| it with a sensible shrinking—the gentle art of 





eyed, ruthless coach chalking on the tablets of | 
his mind a black mark against the unhappy | 


| collaring is practised, but, unfortunately, it | 


| was not done on this first day; nor, alas! was 
there any of that shouting of a series of num- 


| bers constituting secret and mysterious codes, | 
and bustle. There were some seventy players | of which I had heard so much. After a| 


| good spell of kicking, there came some word 


‘of command that caused a general rush to the 
| middle of the ground. A moment or two later 


| the order to dismiss was given, and after much | 
shaking of hands, for the players had only just | 


come up, and many of them had not yet met, 


| the squad dispersed to repose itself after its | 
as compared with the combatants in our own | 


first day’s work. ’’ 
& 


into small groups of half a dozen or so, each | 


with its own instructor. The supreme war- 
lord, the ‘head coach,’ his straw hat adorned 
with the black and crimson ribbon, showing 
that he, too, in his day had fought not without 


HIS COUNTRYMEN. 
| ICHEL Ney, whom Napoleon hailed as 
‘*the bravest of the brave,’’ was a 


son of the borderland between France 





glory, ranged the entire field, passing from | and Germany, which for years was the scene | 


group to group. 

‘*‘Under him again were various minor 
coaches, heroes of more recent years, while there 
was alsoa third class, that one might call pupil- 


|of war. When Ney became a French officer, 
| he had, on more than one occasion, royalist 
| Emigrés among his prisoners. Mr. A. H. 


| 


| 





Schools and Colleges. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 


Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you wantand must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
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Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


A Treasure-land of Gifts, 
ranging from 25 cents to 
many dollars, and 1000 toys 
and games that cost little. 
Let the Children see the 
pictures and you'll know 
what to select. 


Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
eral Winter Catalog are de- 
voted to Christmas sugges- 
tions. Ask for that, too. 

Both are free on request. 


Write us today: "Send 
Christmas Catalog No.25." 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NewYork 





Handifold 
Toilet Paper 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 


serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 


paper stock. 
1 D $ i .00 Parcel 
ozen -— Post 
Nickeled Hanger FREE 

Try your dealer for Handifold, but if he hasn’t 
it take advantage of the new parcel post facil- 
ities and order direct from us at same price 
you would pay the dealer. We pay delivery 
right to your door. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 

88 Broad St., Boston. 


BELLS SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 

Generation since to deliciously G=s3 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, o~ 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tables mn of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s Sea- 

ing, % teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 1 table- 
spoon — gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced 
lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 

Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
















































Attridge, in ‘‘The Bravest of the Brave,’? | 


teachers still in the undergraduate stage and | says that Ney, at considerable risk to himself, 
themselves players and in full uniform. The | always took care to avoid calling attention to 
members of each group would line up in their | their identity, since that would mean that their 
particular corner, while the instructor, stand- | lives would be sacrificed. | 
ing on one side, bowled the ball down the line. | Qne night his scouts brought in as prisoners | 
Out rushed the first pupil, fell on the ball, | two French priests, ‘‘half-dead with fright, 


hugged it, rolled over with it, then got up and nanget, a from Franee | 
_ ale Se , : alter retusing D e e constitutiona 
went back to his place in the line, to be followed | oath, they would have been sent to the 


in the ordeal by his next-door neighbor. Some-| guillotine if he had not taken steps to save | 


times the ball would elude the man—and doubt- | them. 


less to fall on that new, tight, slippery ball at | 
exactly the right moment was not nearly so | 
easy as it looked; then, urged on by the in- | 
structor, he would dash after it, seize it, and 
bring it back with something of the air of a 
performing dog, who, after failing in a trick, 
half wags a deprecatory tail at his master. 


and reminded them of the penalty they had | 


Before their captors he spoke sternly to them, 


incurred. Then he sent away the soldiers on 


| the pretext that he wished to interrogate the 
| prisoners privately. As soon as he was alone 

with them, he reassured them, provided them 
| with food and money, put them in charge of 
| an officer he could trust, gave them directions 
| how to get away from the towns that would be 


**Some time having been spent in falling on | traversed by the French advance, and arranged | 


the ball, the second course began. ‘Fhe men | 
stood round in a circle and threw catches to one 
another, not with one ball, however, but with 
many, —big balls, little balls, spherical balls, — 
all the grotesque kinds of ball, in fact, that the 
ingenuity of man could devise, went whirling 
round and round the circle at their different 
paces, and with their various and puzzling 
flights. Following this agreeable relaxation 
came something far more painful. In order to 
practise the art of keeping low, the players, 
now bent almost double, their knees nearly 
trailing on the ground, progressed with gigantic 
strides that must have caused tortures to mus- 
cles in the thighs grown supine in vacation. 
There was really something heroic about it, 
but it was difficult not to think disrespectfully 
of the delightful old game of Red Indians, 
wherein a solemn small boy, under the spell of 
Mr. Fenimore Cooper, would go stealthily | 
under the branches of non-existent trees on his 
way to scalp imaginary settlers. 
‘*After this third and bitterest powder came | 
some delightful jam in the form of a kick- | 
about, when the air resounded with pleasant | 
thuds and grew dark with flying balls. This | 
was no haphazard kicking, however, but most 
methodical. A few yards in front of each | 


that they should have a disguise, and escape | 
during the night. The next day he pretended | 
to be very angry because the prisoners had | 
been so badly guarded. There were some 


|awkward rumors of his having connived at 


their escape, but the Commissary Gillet turned 
a deaf ear to them, and said to Kléber, ‘*‘ Your 
friend Ney knows how to spare the blood of 
his countrymen. ’’ 

‘h & 


A STRANGE AMUSEMENT. 


QUEER story of a ship-load of elephants 
that discovered a dangerous amusement 
is told in Forest and Stream by the 

captain of a steamer in the Eastern trade. 


His vessel, loaded with forty elephants, was | 
anchored in a perfectly calm sea off the coast 
of Zanzibar. Suddenly, much to the astonish- 
ment of the crew, the steamer began to roll. 

At first they supposed the motion to be due 
to the ground-swell, but when the motion con- 
tinued to increase, there was general alarm. 

A sailor rushed below, and found that the 
elephants had in some way discovered that by 
swaying to and fro in unison, they could pro- 
duce a rocking motion that pleased them im- 
mensely. So the great heads and bodies rolled 
and swung together until the steamer, which 
] no other cargo and rode lightly, was in 
imminent danger of rolling over. After a great 
deal of shouting and thumping, the attendants 





managed to stop the dangerous amusement. 
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ROOFING 


done away with—all that trouble 
and nuisance and bother are gone. 
Simply lay your Amatite, nail it 
down, take away your ladder and 
forget that you have a roof. 


OU will need no roof paint 
if you cover your buildings 
with Amatite. 


In fact, you can’t use paint on 
Amatite Roofing if you want to— : 
the mineral surface is too rough. free on request, together with a 
And you won’t want to, for painting handsome little booklet, giving de- 
the Amatite surface is as superflu- tails. Address our nearest office. 


ous as painting a stone wall. : " . 
Everjet Elastic Paint 


The Amatite mineral surface will 
hold its own against the weather for A low-priced black paint—tough 
and durable. Stands heat so well 


a long time. You don’t have to 
look over your Amatite Roofs to see that it can be used on boilers. For 
wood or metal, ‘‘rubber’’ roofings, 


whether they need painting every 
Year OF two. fences, iron work, farm implements, 
tanks, etc. 


A sample of Amatite will be sent 


The cost of paint, therefore, is 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY <p 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Birmingham 
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HEN Susan Armstrong 
W received the news of 

her cousin’s tragic 
death in San Francisco, she 
was more’ shocked than 
grieved. Although throughout 
their girlhood the two had been 
reared as sisters, they were 
so unlike in outlook and temperament 
that they had never really cared for each 
other. She was not pleased to learn that 
she must take charge of Mrs. Went- 
worth’s only daughter, Sylvia—left pen- 
niless at the mother’s death. 

Miss Armstrong did not expect any 
help from Sylvia, although with busi- 
ness discouragingly inactive, as it was 
that spring, she would have welcomed 
some one to share her responsibilities— 
one who would take a sympathetic in- 
terest in her affairs. Her long-burdened 
shoulders were beginning to show the 
stoop of weariness, and fear was creep- 
ing into her keen eyes. 

At her father’s death, Susan Arm- 
strong had undertaken to carry on his 
business. He had made overalls for 
years in the little factory by the river; 
under her judicious management, the 
business had been enlarged, and now 
included the manufacture of wrappers. 
Sharing her success with her employés, 
she had provided sanitary work- and 
lunch-rooms. She had dreamed of fur- 
nishing model cottages, too, but the 
dream was receding under the lessening 
demand for her wrappers. She was 
getting tired, and losing hope. 

When she met Sylvia Wentworth, she 

found an apathetic, unresponsive girl. 
She tried to rouse her and interest her, 
but without success. Self-reliant, almost 
masculine in her point of view, Miss 
Armstrong could find no way of appeal- 
ing to the forlorn girl. She could not 
comprehend the tortures of loneliness 
and readjustment that Sylvia was suffer- 
ing. Hitherto Miss Armstrong’s home 
had been free from problems, but now 
they stalked to meet her at her door. 

The look of petulance and dislike that 
was creeping into Sylvia’s face was not 
pleasant to see. It was not that Sylvia 
was unlovable. A _ glimpse into the 
velvet-brown of her eyes made you feel 
that she was a person to be loved. But 
she did not seem to care whether Miss 
Armstrong loved her or not. 

Miss Armstrong mounted her steps 
one rainy Saturday night in early 
summer. It had been a long, trying day 
of canceled orders and financial discour- 
agements. Hearing the tinkle of the 
piano and catching the shifting light 
from the flames in the fireplace, she felt a 
momentary gladness that Sylvia was at home. 

The girl came into the hall to meet her. 
‘*Mary’s gone,’’ she announced, indifferently. 

Miss Armstrong dropped into a chair. 
Warm-hearted Mary had been the mainstay of 
her household. 

‘*She was awfully sorry, but they telephoned 
that her sister is sick ; she took the noon train. ’’ 

Visions of a cold kitchen confronted Miss 
Armstrong. 

‘*She left the order list on the table. The 
boy hadn’t come when she left. ’’ 

‘*You ordered ?’’ 

Sylvia shook her head. ‘‘I didn’t hear him, 
and I didn’t want to go out in the rain.’’ 

Her cousin pointed an expressive finger to 
the telephone; but Sylvia shrugged her dainty 
shoulders, and went back to the piano. It was 
too late for delivery, and there was nothing 
for it but to go out once more into the streets. 

The next morning, late as usual, Sylvia came 
down - stairs, resentfully puzzled to find the 
house unopened and no breakfast under way. 

‘*Well, of all the tombs!’’ she said, crossly, 
flinging open the door to admit a flood of sun. 

After looking into the empty kitchen, she 
went up to her cousin’s room. She found her 
tossing feverishly; Miss Armstrong’s cheeks 
were too red and her eyes too bright. 

**I’m sick,’’ she admitted. ‘‘My throat’s 
very sore, and so is my head. Perhaps you’d 
better telephone to Doctor McFarland. And 
get yourself some breakfast, child. ’’ 

In a short time the doctor arrived—not the 
elderly man they had expected, but Tevis 
McFarland, who was practising with his uncle 
during his first year out of college. 

“It’s Cousin Susan. Will you go right 
up?’’ Sylvia said. 

She was not happy; no healthy girl who 
has not breakfasted would be happy at eleven 
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“want her to have it earlier. 
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she could do things for this 
one, —this foster-mother, —and 
her own, seeing, would under- 
stand that the tenderness was 
for her alone. 


With gentle fingers, she 
brushed Miss Armstrong’s 
hair, and loosened it about 


her temples till it lay, a soft, dark 
frame for her weary face. 

**How pretty it is! Why, you look 
almost like a girl, Cousin Susan !’’ 

She stood back and looked intently at 
her unemotional cousin, who felt embar- 
rassed under the scrutiny. 

At sight of the ugly bath-robe Miss 
Armstrong had on, the only jarring note 
in the picture, Sylvia had another bewil- 
dering thought. She went into the hall; 
there, burying her face in her curved 
elbow, she leaned against the wall for a 
moment, and then walked bravely down 
the corridor to her room. With tender, 
unwavering hands she took out of her 
trunk a lovely heliotrope robe and bore 
it back to the sick-room. Then, in spite 
of all protests, she put it on her cousin. 

‘*How do you do, Miss Adorable 
Cousin Susan Armstrong!’’ she said, 
gaily. ‘*You’rea very close approxima- 
tion of a very lovely lady, if you only 
knew it.’’ 

When Dr. Tevis McFarland called that 
night, his eyes sparkled with apprecia- 
tion of the nurse’s work. 

‘*Il’m going to the office in the morn- 
ing, you know,’’ Miss Armstrong an- 
nounced, as he was leaving. ‘‘ It’s 
imperative. ’’ 

**T’ll see you the first thing,’’ he 
promised. ‘‘But don’t stir till I do. 
You must grant me that for the sake of 
my budding reputation. If uncle came 
back to find that I had messed this case 
I should be disgraced for life.’’ 

Sylvia followed him into the hall. 

**You’re an all-right trump! You’re 
as right as rain!’’ he said, impulsively. 
**But don’t let her up till I see her, will 
you?’’ 

He was there early the next morning. 

‘*T was just about to break parole,’’ 
Miss Armstrong said, a little irritably. 

She was flushed and nervous, and 
obviously dreaded the ordeal of the day. 

**I’m sorry, Miss Armstrong, but I 


can’t let you go out this morning. It’s 
out of the question.’’ 
She looked at him, amazed. ‘‘Tevis 


McFarland, ’’ she said, sharply, ‘‘ you’ve 
run in and out of this house with the 
familiarity of the family cat ever since 
you were in rompers. Why, I’ve spanked 
you times without number! And if you 
think you can come in here and tell me 


in the morning. She stood looking moodily out | of toast if she wants it. She really isn’t very | what I am to do or not to do, you’re mistaken. 


of the window when Doctor Tevis came down. 

**She may have tonsillitis,’’ he said. 

Without heeding the storm-clouds that were 
gathering in Sylvia’s face, he gave directions 
for Miss Armstrong’s care. 

‘* Anything in the house to make broth of ?’’ 
he asked. 

**How should I know ?’’ she replied. 

‘*Well, we had better go and see. Come 
along,’’ and he started toward the kitchen. 

**Haven’t you had breakfast?’’ he asked, 
as they entered the unwarmed room. 

**No, and 1’d have to be a lot hungrier than 
I am now before I would get my own.’’ 

He looked her up and down, from her 
daintily shod feet and hand-embroidered dress 
to her pink, polished nails and carefully 
arranged hair. Then he started toward the 
stove. ‘‘Watch me make a fire,’’ he said. 
‘*You’ll have to do it alone next time. And 
you’ll have to get breakfast. I’l] help you.’’ 

‘‘Why—why. I can’t. You don’t under- 
stand. I never even had on an apron!’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ he said, cheerfully. ‘You 
won’t feel it once it’s on, and it will save your 
dress. Now cut some bread for toast.’’ 

**T can’t make toast.’’ 

He turned sharply. 
haven’t you?’’ 

After that Sylvia obeyed orders without a 
murmur, and it was not long before Doctor 
Tevis was drawing out her chair so that she 
might seat herself at the spotless kitchen table, 
on which breakfast was spread. 

After she had eaten, they foraged. ‘‘Here’s 
a chicken,’’ she announced, with the thrill of 
discovery in her voice. Together they un- 
jointed it and set it cooking. 

**Broth will be ready by three. I don’t 
Give her a slice 


**You have brains, 


sick. She’s worried; that’s what’s the matter. 
| I’m glad you’re here. Cheer her up.’ 
kitchen. 
he had stirred her up in more ways than one. 
Youth had spoken to youth, and what was 
good in Sylvia had responded. After a hasty 
glance at the stove, she went to her cousin. 

From her bed Miss Armstrong turned anx- 
ious eyes on the girl. ‘‘I’msosorry!’’ she said. 

‘*Not for me?’’ 

‘*Yes. I’m making so much trouble.’’ 

Sylvia laughed. It was the first time that 
Miss Armstrong had heard a gay, joyous note 
from Sylvia’s lips, and she listened gladly. 

‘*It’s been the most enlightening morning 
I’ve ever spent. I’ve been called an idiot and 
a parasite, and I’ve had several lessons in 
cooking all crowded into one short hour. And 
that isn’t my idea of being slow, especially 
for New England.’’ 

Miss Armstrong’s eyes flashed. 
boy dare to be rude?’’ 

‘*He dared. And then a little more for full 
measure. But,’’ she added, shyly, ‘‘I think 
perhaps we won’t be too severe with him. It’s 
barely possible I needed it.’’ 

She lifted the shades and made the room 
orderly before going down for a bunch of the 
very first lilacs. 

“There. It’s more livable now,’’ she said, 
surveying her handiwork with justifiable pride. 

She glanced at her cousin. Miss Armstrong 
looked gaunt and tired, and in her eyes was a 
wistfulness that went to the girl’s heart. 

What if it had been given to her to take care 
of her mother like this when she had lain 
suffering? It would not seem so cruelly hard 
if she could have that toremember. A thought 


**Did that 





leaped to her consciousness like flame. Perhaps 





I’ll take your medicine—I admit that you 


know your business, but I know mine, too, 


He left Sylvia standing in the cheerful | and it demands my presence at the office this 
Doctor Tevis had angered her, but | 


morning. Clear out! I’m going to get up.”’ 

The young man sat down, prepared for a 
siege. 

‘*Tevis!’’ She was crying weakly. ‘*You 
don’t understand. I’ve lost orders for my 
wrappers lately hand over fist. A man is 
coming to-day—the buyer for a string of small- 
town stores. He has prepared me to expect 
at least a diminished order. I’ve got to 
make him buy. It’s almost business life or 
death. ’’ 

She had not found it easy to make this 
admission. 

**I’m awfully sorry, Miss Armstrong, but 
there’s nothing to be gained by letting yourself 
in for a long illness. Send Miss Wentworth 
to talk to your man.”’ 

**T would as soon think of sending him a 
bunch of violets! Not that Sylvia isn’t all 
right—she has been splendid,’’ she added, in 
swift contrition. ‘'But Sylvia has her limita- 
tions. ’’ 

Sylvia came in just then. 
cause of this war?’’ she asked, genially. 
bloodshed yet?’’ 

Doctor Tevis told her in a-few words. 

**So far as I can see, you'll have to go,’’ he 
added. 

‘*Of course I’ll go. A cook-stove may make 
me tremble, but no member of the human 
family ever scared me yet. Just wait till I 
run to change my dress, and I’1ll come back for 
instructions. ’’ 

Miss Armstrong was a little bewildered at 
having her business so summarily snatched 
from her capable hands, but she was too 
weak to care. When Sylvia returned, she 


‘*What’s the 
‘*Any 
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merely said, ‘‘Get his usual order if .you pos- 
sibly can. It’s vital.’’ 

‘*You trust me, Cousin Susan Armstrong.’’ 

Reaching the office ahead of the buyer, Sylvia 
went into the factory, and looked with dainty 
disfavor at the shapeless gray and red and 
blue garments. 

‘‘They aren’t very pretty, are they?’’ she 
said, smiling at the forewoman. ‘‘Couldn’t 
we at least choose prettier cloth ?’’ 

The woman handed her a huge package of 
samples of percales and ginghams. Many of 
them were really pretty. 

‘*Are these very much more expensive ?’’ 

‘*A little. But that isn’t the reason they 
aren’t used. Wrappers always have been made 
of this calico, and I guess they always will be. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’d hate to wear one,’’ Sylvia re- 
marked to herself. 

She had not long to wait before the man 
appeared. Sylvia: thought that he seemed 
relieved at finding some one else in her cousin’s 
place. 

‘*My name is Sylvia Wentworth,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘I represent Miss Armstrong. She 
is ill. Shall we get to business at once? How 
many wrappers did you care to order ?’’ 

With her pencil poised above the pad, she 
waited, while her alert brown eyes gazed into 
the gray ones of the man. 

‘‘Well, I’ll tell you,’’ he began. ‘‘People 
don’t seem to want those wrappers any more. 
They’re good, all right, but they don’t sell, 
and that’s all there is to it.’’ 

‘*Your usual order?’’ Sylvia insisted. At 
heart she was troubled, for she saw defeat 
stalking just ahead. 

‘*T hate to turn you down, Miss Wentworth, 
but I’m not justified in buying 
a single wrapper. They’re 
dead goods. ’’ 

Sylvia thought swiftly. She 
was not surprised; the surpri- 
sing thing would be his wanting 
to buy the hideous garments. 
She was merely depressed, but 
with the depression was born 
an unquenchable desire to suc- 
ceed. 

‘*1’m not surprised that you 
don’t want to buy,’’ she said, 
after a moment. ‘‘They’re 
ghastly, aren’t they?’’ 

The man looked at her with 
sharp reproach. 

‘*Look here, young woman, 
I’ve done business with Miss 
Armstrong for twenty years, 
and I’ve always found her as 
square as a die, so I don’t feel 
like sitting here and-seeing her 
betrayed. Did I understand 
you to say that you represent 
Miss Armstrong ?’’ 

‘*T thank you,’’ Sylvia said, 
simply, ‘‘and I will explain. 
And you will be the first to re- 
ceive our confidence. ’’ 

She talked with dawning con- 
viction and assurance; her eyes 
never left his. She watched 
every fleeting expression on his 
countenance. At the end, the 
man began to figure rapidly on 
the back of the envelope. 

Then, while Sylvia held her breath, he 
looked up. ‘‘It’s a go,’’ he said, satisfied. 
‘*My usual order, provided you can furnish 
them at eighteen. ’’ 

‘*Kighteen?’’ The technique of business 
was still unlearned. 

‘*The dozen. ’’ 

She calculated. Doubletheold price. Even 
with additional expense it seemed possible. 
She nodded and pushed a blank to him. 

‘*To be ready in a month,’’ he reminded 
her, rising. ‘‘And congratulate Miss Arm- 
strong for me. She has turned a pretty trick. ’’ 

At the door he paused, thoughtful. 

**T guess,’’ he said, turning, ‘‘I’ll double 
that order. And my brother buys for Brown 
& Co. of Boston. They handle pretty good 
things. I believe he would be interested. 
Shall I send him out?’’ 

‘*Please do. And I thank you for Miss 
Armstrong as well as for myself.’’ 

The man went down the street. ‘‘Snappy 
little business woman, ’’ he reflected. 

Sylvia sat and thought for a few moments 
before going to the workroom to talk once more 
with the forewoman. Then, with her hand-bag 
stuffed with samples, she started homeward. 

On the way she was overtaken by Doctor 
Tevis. ‘‘Get in,’’ he said, steering his run- 
about up to the curb. ‘‘Sell any wrappers?’’ 

“ee No. %? 

She was frightened. Under the pressure of 
immediate necessity, what she had done had 
seemed justifiable,—a master-stroke of busi- 
ness,—but now, on the way home to tell her 
cousin, try as she would, she could not make 
it seem anything but presumptuous—the idle 
mischief of an ignorant girl. 

‘*Coming in?’’ she asked, as the car stopped 
at her door. 

**?Tisn’t necessary. ’’ 

‘*T’m not so sure. Cousin Susan possibly 
may need a stimulant before I’m done with 
her—or I may.’’ 

In the house she summoned her waning 








courage and ran up the stairs to Miss Arm- 
strong’s room. From the bed her cousin 
looked searchingly into her face. Something 
of what she had suffered that morning was 
stamped on Miss Armstrong’s countenance. 
Forced to remain inactive while her business 
was slipping beyond her reach, she had been 
caught in the grip of panic. 

“Sylvia ain 

‘*No, Cousin Susan,’’ Sylvia answered, 
quickly, ‘*‘ but don’t you care. We aren’t 
going to make any more wrappers. ’’ 

With a rapidly beating heart she hurried on. 

‘*What’s the use of making what nobody 
wants?’’ she said, gaining confidence as she 
talked. ‘‘And who on earth would want them? 
You don’t wear them, do you, Cousin Susan? 
Why, Mrs. Noah wore one out of the ark, and 
apologized at that, because it was so out of 
style. That’s what is the matter with your 
business—you haven’t seen that women are 
discarding such monstrosities. You’ve been 
as unalterable as—the multiplication table. 

‘‘Well, we’re going to change all that. We’re 
going to make dresses, —like this one and some 
others I’ve got,—simple dresses, but well-cut 
and well-made. You can’t buy such dresses 
for a reasonable sum, though goodness knows 
why. Mrs. Bond tried for me, and finally 
had to have them made. 

‘*I’m going to design them. I shall love it. 
I’ve told the buyer, and he’s ordered, —doubled 
his old order, if you please,—and he’s going 
to send Brown & Co.’s buyer out. He will pay 
eighteen. I’ve got his contract right here. Why, 
we’re going to roll in money! And, Cousin 
Susan,’’ Sylvia added, ‘‘I’ve decided to go to 
college. I must learn to keep a check-book.’’ 
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THE WHOLE ROOM WAS A-FLUTTER WITH SCORES OF GREAT, 


GORGEOUS MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 


She hated to stop talking, fearful of what 
her cousin might say. 

‘*Sylvia Wentworth!’’ The words were not 
spoken in the tone that Sylvia had dreaded. 
Miss Armstrong had been given a new per- 
spective, and through it she had had a vision 
of prosperity. 

‘*We shall need a new cutter,’’ she objected, 
weakly. 

‘*And that’s all. I’ve talked with the fore- 
woman about that. She knows a splendid one 
in Boston. I’m going to telephone her as soon 
as I see that you aren’t going to faint. And, 
Cousin Susan, are those very expensive?’’ 

She emptied the contents of her bag on the 
bed. Miss Armstrong looked them over. 

‘*How many yards?’’ 

**Seven to nine.’’ 

The older woman calculated swiftly. ‘‘At 
eighteen ?’’ 

Sylvia nodded, waiting anxiously. 

‘*We can make more profit than we did on 
the wrappers,’’ Miss Armstrong announced. 
‘* But there will be a great deal to do. We’ve 
no time to lose. I want to get up.’’ 

‘*Not yet, though I do believe you’re able. 
Doctor Tevis is coming. I hear him now.’’ 

Gently, Sylvia touched her cousin’s cheek. 

‘*We’ll make dresses that we wouldn’t be 
ashamed to wear ‘ourselves,—personally con- 
ducted dresses, —won’t we, Cousin Susan?’’ 

Then as Doctor Tevis entered, she hurried 
out of the room. 

Miss Armstrong told him proudly what 
Sylvia had done. 

** AndI thought she was merely a parlor orna- 
ment! Tevis McFarland, in a few hours she 
has reorganized that business with an insight 
that would win the admiration of a captain of 
finance. And she has decided to go to college. 
She has been fighting that, you know. Decided 
all by her little capable self, if you please. ’’ 

Sylvia dashed in, interrupting their confi- 
dences. 

‘*Nerve!’’ Doctor Tevis jeered, accusingly. 








‘*It wasn’t nerve, was it, Cousin Susan? 
We should look pretty in the poorhouse, 
shouldn’t we?’’ 

She gave her attention to Miss Armstrong. 
**T called up that cutter woman. She’s anx- 
ious to get out of the city because of a delicate 
little girl. She will be out to-morrow to talk 
it over. Isn’t that good fortune?’’ 

Then she turned to Doctor Tevis. ‘I’m 
hungry! Can you broil chops ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ he said, although admiration lurked 
in his eyes, ‘‘I never even had on an apron!’’ 
‘*Well, you’ve got brains, haven’t you?”’ 

She fled again. 

‘*Tt was precisely what she needed, ’’ Doctor 
Tevis said to Miss Armstrong. ‘‘A shock to 
her paralyzed interest and impulses. ’’ 





After he had left, Sylvia returned. Her 
heart was very glad as she sat on the edge of 
the bed. The weariness of grief had departed 
from her, leaving her, not forgetful, but healed 
of her ugly, smarting wound. 

Miss Armstrong reached shyly for her hand; 
her eyes were moist. 

‘*Sylvia,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘for the first 
time since my father died, and that is twenty 
years, I have some one to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with. O child, I needed you!’’ 

“*T needed you,’’ Sylvia said. ‘‘It has been 
dear of you to take my interference like this. 
I am so glad we have each other.’’ 

She bent her lips to her cousin’s cheek, and 
not all of the tenderness was for the mother 
on the Other Side. 


the SHOW-THAT:- WON 


NE June morning I 
O was one of a party 

that tried to climb up 
Tuckerman’s Ravine on the 
southeast flank of Mount 
Washington. 

The weather had been un- 
usually cool, with frost at 
night. Then there had come 
a change to much warmer 
weather; and on this day of 
our attempted exploit, we 
were all made aware, even in 
the mountains, that summer 
heat was upon us. A little side ravine that we 
passed was astir with butter- 
flies and large moths, such as 
generally fly by night. The 
air was a-flutter with them, 
as if all had suddenly and 
simultaneously issued from 
the winter sleep in their 
cocoons. The cold weather 
had probably held them back 
beyond their appointed time 
for appearing; and now the 
excessive warmth of the past 
three days had brought them 
out all at. once. 

I counted forty-seven but- 
terflies and moths — yellow 
and black and brown. ‘There 
were more moths than butter- 
flies, and the moths were the 
larger. I was quite sure I 
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a polyphemus, and two large 
snowberry clear-wings, such 
as usually come forth and fly 
only at night. 

The odd part of it was that 
they were all dancing to- 
gether ; butterflies and moths 
commingled, rose in gaudy 
clouds, settled for a moment, 
then were up and flapping 
again. They filled the whole 
somber chasm with gay life 
and color. 

Only once had I seen such 
a sight; that was years ago, 
when I was a boy in Maine. 

In our home county the keenest rivalry 
existed between our village ‘‘ Liberal Institute’’ 
and Hebron Academy, nine miles away. For 
a year the Hebron students had been trying 
to outshine us in one way or another, and had 
succeeded better than we liked to admit; for 
over at Hebron there were then many students 
from wealthy families who had money to spend 
on class excursions and all the similar good 
times that make student life so pleasant on 
the weekly holiday. And at Christmas that 
winter the ‘‘Hebronites’’ undertook to show 
us what was then a new thing in Yule-tide 
celebration and schoolroom decoration. 

The day before Christmas they sent us a gor- 
geous invitation to come over the next evening 
and be introduced to Saint Nick himself. 

We hired the village ‘‘barge’’ and a three- 
seated wagon, and drove to Hebron in the early 
evening. We went on wheels, instead of in 
sleighs, a thing unusual at that season; the 
weather was so mild that we hardly needed 
overcoats. It was that remarkable winter in 
Maine when no snow came until January 12th, 
and the farmers were out on their land at work, 
plowing and clearing the fields, throughout 
December. At Christmas-time it hardly froze 
at all for a fortnight. 

When we reached Hebron, the students were 
all outdoors to greet us. They haled us glee- 
fully inside the schoolroom—and weren’t we 
astonished! The place, brilliantly lighted, was 
literally a bower of summer bloom and song; 
they had collected all the canary-birds in town, 
along with a few linnets and one captive bobo- 
link. The birds were all singing at once, and 
a@ parrot was crying ‘‘Papa! Mama!’’ at the 
top of his cracked voice. 

All round the walls were large fir-trees, with 
wax tapers burning, and in front of the firs 
were ranged potted flowers and ferns. The 
room seemed a veritable little paradise in the 
midst of a dense green forest. And there in 
the middle of it all stood a great, green, broad 
Christmas tree, twelve feet high, with a jolly 
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old Santa Claus, peeping out 
from a nook among the 
boughs. 

Such a spectacle would not 
be very novel at present, for 
something like it may be seen 
at Christmas-time in many 
churches and schools; but 
then it was a new thing—a 
wonder! The entire enter- 
tainment was novel, for there 
was a supper and a Christmas 
gift of some sort for each of 
us. We had a fine time, and 
when we departed at half past ten, our one 
and only concern was whether we could ever 
adequately return so well-planned a courtesy. 

‘*Oh, we could perhaps rig up something as 
good, or nearly as good, for New-year’s eve,’’ 
Hiram Sewell remarked. 

‘*Ah, but that would be just an imitation of 
theirs !’’ cried Bronson Chaplin. ‘‘That would 
be only tagging along behind them. If we do 
anything, let’s do something to beat it.’’ 

**Yes, Bronson, but what?’’ Lucia Scribner 
asked. 

‘*Yes, what?’’ Frances Millett repeated. 

‘*Well, all think hard and see,’’ Bronson 
exhorted us; and, indeed, a number of things 
were immediately suggested in the way of 
‘*sociables’’ with a supper; yet somehow, after 
the brilliant spectacle we had left behind us, 
everything we proposed sounded tame, trite, 
and old-fashioned. What we wanted was some- 
thing spectacular, that would eclipse the 
achievement of our resourceful rivals. 

There was much painful knitting of brows 
the next day, yet nothing seemed to come of it. 
Fir-trees, flowers, canaries, we could obtain; 
we could even get two parrots in place of the 
one at Hebron; but there was no novelty in 
any of the ideas proposed. Fortunately, Lucia 
Scribner’s mother, who lived in Portland, was 
then on a visit to her daughter. 

While recovering from an illness the prece- 
ding summer, Mrs. Scribner had amused her- 
self with hunting butterflies. She had recently 
read a book, ‘‘The Butterfly-Hunters,’’ and 
had become interested in observing the crea- 
tures. In September she had collected a great 
number of cocoons for hatching the next 
spring, and had learned accidentally that a 
butterfly or a moth can be brought forth at 
almost any time, even in midwinter, if sup- 
plied with the necessary degree of warmth. 

While she talked with us of our project, an 
idea occurred to her suddenly, and she sug- 
gested that we decorate our academy schoolroom 
as handsomely as possible, and then add, as a 
finishing touch, a grand flight of butterflies 
and moths. It could be done, she felt sure, by 
collecting the dry cocoons and subjecting them 
for a few days to uniform heat and light. 
Butterflies and the huge moths of June at 
New-year’s could hardly fail to be novel. 
Early the next morning we set to work, and 
Mrs. Scribner enthusiastically aided us; she 
not only gave us hints from her experience as 
a collector, but actually went with us in quest 
of cocoons. 

My cousin Addison, always fond of such 
studies, hailed the idea with delight, and so 
did Frances Millett, Bronson, and, in fact, the 
entire class. The open weather greatly favored 
our quest for cocoons, and we tramped the 
borders of the woods and swamps far and near. 

Such a hunt is very interesting, after you 
learn what to look for and where to look. It 
is wonderful how many cocoons you can find 
attached to the low twigs of alder and swamp- 
maple along the brook banks, or rolled up in 
dry leaves on the ground under the mats of 
fallen foliage. 

Mrs. Seribner particularly searched the grape 
trellises, not only along the garden walls at 
the old squire’s farm, but at other neighboring 
farms, for the satellite sphinx moth. With 
Lucia and Addison, she also drove two miles 
to another farm, where there were three or four 
chestnut-trees—a rather rare tree in Maine. 
There they were able to find among the dead 
leaves on the ground four cocoons of the great 
Telea polyphemus moth. 

The entire class was out collecting; on 
Wednesday evening they brought in a ‘‘bag’’ 
of not less than seven hundred brown and 
gray cocoons. We had cocoons of nearly every 
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kind of butterfly and moth known to south- 
western Maine. 

Thursday we spent in decorating the school- 
room. We drew from the woods fir-trees and 
other greenery, equal at least in extent to that 
used by our Hebron rivals, from the village 
households we begged flowers in pots, canaries 
and the two parrots, to be brought in on New- 
year’s night. In place of a Christmas tree, 
Bronson and Hiram Sewell devised a great 
‘*wheel of fortune, ’’ from the revolving depths 
of which a New-year’s gift of some sort for 
every invited guest would fall out. Hiram, 
in the appropriate garb of old Father Time, 
was to turn the wheel. 

We arranged to have music, concealed 
among the fir-trees, but the grand thing 
was to be that flight of butterflies and 
moths. 

The invitations were sent to Hebron, and 
thenceforward until Monday, Bronson, Lucia, 
Addison and Mrs. Scribner set themselves 
assiduously to nurse the cocoons to life with 
steady furnace heat and with artificial light at 
night. The beautiful winged creatures began 
to come forth Sunday morning: two grand 
cecropias and a gorgeous polyphemus moth as 
big as a man’s hand. 

All day Sunday they were struggling out 
from their dry woven shrouds—yellow, black 
and golden butterflies by the dozen, and more 
than twenty of the furry humming-bird moths, 
such as are often seen hovering and humming 
low in the dusk about iall hollyhocks, or over 
rose banks. There were also several large 
hawk-moths, a score of clear-wings, and two 
small velvet-black forester-moths—an exceed- 
ingly rare species. During the afternoon, too, 
there fluttered forth a splendid great luna, and 
several prometheas. There were several others, 
the names of which I never certainly knew, 


that were like huge yellow bumblebees. There 
were also three great green and brown sphinx 
moths. 

I describe the moths more in detail, because 
most of them were so novel to us. Many of 
the butterflies were familiar objects, since they 
fly by day; but the great gorgeous night-flying 
moths were not. 

If the effect was novel to us who were con- 
stantly peeping into the warmed schoolroom, it 
was more than novel to the thirty-two students 
from Hebron. Our guests arrived New-year’s 
night, laughing and jesting; but when the 
doors swung back, and we bade our friends 
enter, they turned suddenly mute. It was a 
strange and dazzling scene. Not only were the 
birds piping up melodiously and the flowers 
and greenery all alight, but the whole room 
was a-flutter with scores of great, gorgeous 
moths and butterflies; there must have been 
nearly two hundred of them. 

About half an hour before, Mrs. Scribner, 
Lucia and Addison had distributed little daubs 
of honey on the flowers and the fir-trees round 
the room; the honey and the light set the 
entire insect throng wild with desire. They 
circled, they danced, they hovered in groups 
and clouds of color. 

After the first few moments of surprise, our 
visitors laughed. ‘‘This beats ours,’’ they 
said, frankly. ‘‘We never dreamed of anything 
like it. Your show wins.’’ 

After that it was the ‘‘wheel of fortune,’’ 
the New-year’s gifts and the supper. 

The next issue of our county newspaper gave 
two columns to the rival entertainments, and 
in conclusion said judicially, ‘‘The Institute 
students won fairly. Theirs was, indeed, a 
wonderful display, and something more; it 
was an object-lesson in one of the most interest- 





ing and most mysterious realms of insect life. ’’ 


The MAKING of SUCCESSFUL MEN 


VII. THE FARMER. 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Industry, University of Pennsylvania. 


ba H, please, father, give it 
O to me in my hand!” 
cried Newlin, aged nine. 

‘Give me one, too!’’ cried Stewart, aged 
seven. ‘Please, father, please!’’ 

I carefully pried up the bottom of the soap- 
box, outside of which Mother Bunn sat sleepily 
looking at the door stuffed full of hay. We 
had suspected her of gentle deception, for we 
thought the don’t-care look on her hairy face 
and the don’t-care-looking pile of hay in front 
of the box were really only tricks prompted 
by the protective instinct of furry motherhood. 
When I got the bottom of the box off, there 
in the corner of it, farthest from the door, was 
a gray mass of down, a veritable down coverlet 
that shook enticingly. I pushed aside a little 
of this contribution plucked from the mother’s 
own warm coat, and underneath it I saw the 
wiggling mass of little hares. I placed one in 
the hand of each boy, put three into my own 
right hand, and feeling down in the fur, I 
counted three more. ‘‘Eight, all together,’’ I 
said. 

‘*Here, take it, take it, father; quick, take 
it!’’ said Stewart, handing me his rabbit in the 
greatest hurry. I took it in some surprise, 
whereupon he tore out of the door, calling at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘O mother, mother, 
don’t you know! Mrs. Bunn has eight 
babies !’” 


THE FARMER IN THE MAKING. 





king of a farmer in that little 
boy. He seems never to tire 

: : of visiting the Belgian hares and 
the pigeons, which occupy the same enclosure. 
The finding of new pigeons’ eggs is a delight, 
and their hatching is an ecstasy. There may 
not be the making of a farmer in him, or in 
his brother, but at any rate, they are being 
brought up to be.farmers. Not that they must 
be farmers. They shall be what their own 
minds, souls, and talents finally dictate. As 
sons of a suburbanite and professional man, 
they can be brought up to be farmers, and 
afterward, if they choose to be engineers, 
physicians, professors, manufacturers, or mis- 
sionaries, they will be in no whit injured, but 
indeed benefited, by the agricultural tinge of 
their upbringing. 

For the making of a farmer there are several 
things I want the boys to do, and there are 
several things I want them to know. They 
will then be in a position to make an intelli- 
gent choice. Many a boy rambles through his 
youth, and finally takes the first job he can 
get after he leaves school. He enters his life’s 
work knowing little or nothing about it. 
Believing, as I do, that a man should love his 
work, I think this haphazard method offers too 
many chances of catastrophe—financial and 
Spiritual. There is no greater slave than the 
man who hates his work. 

The boy in whom there is the making of a 
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farmer can begin early, and he 

will be much the better for it. 

Practical experience is a very 

real thing; there is no substitute for it A 
baseball-player is made not by mere looking on 
or by mere talking, but by practise. Farming 
leads nearly all other occupations in respect to 
the opportunities it offers for real practise. 
That opportunity is open, moreover, to the 
sons of any family that lives in a suburb. It 
is a good thing for a boy to know the ‘‘feel’’ 
of real farmer’s money. 

Each of my boys has an orchard of twenty 
apple-trees and fifteen peach-trees, planted 
twenty feet apart, and covering a little over half 
an acre. The trees were planted when the 
boys were six and eight years old; by the time 
they are ten and twelve they will have peaches 
to sell, and by the time they are fifteen and 
seventeen they will have apples to sell. When 
the oldest is twenty-one he will (or should) 
have some apple-trees yielding from two to 
five barrels of fruit each. He will have learned 
from practical experience that the forces of 
nature—a tree is a veritable engine of nature— 
work for the farmer night and day, whereas 
the professional man can produce income only 
when he himfelf is the engine. 

We hear much of manual training nowadays; 
there is little manual training so effective as 
the building of a hen-house. Fifteen or twenty 
hens can be kept comfortable and healthy in 
a house ten by twelve feet in size on a sub- 
urban lot, and the noisy voice of the cock need 
never be heard. With a few minutes’ care 
twice, or better, three times a day, those hens 
can be made to pay a net cash profit of from 
one dollar a hen upward. 

It is a notable fact that people without 
number lose money in trying to run poultry- 
farms. It happens in this way: They sit 
down with pencil and paper and figure up the 
profits. They say that one hen will make a 
dollar and a half a year, five hundred hens 
will make $750 a year, and five thousand hens 
will make $7,500 a year—as much as a Senator 
gets. They thereupon become excited, and go 
into the chicken business. They start on a 
rather large scale, for a few hens will not 
produce adequate income. Then comes failure. 
People who jump into business—that is, into 
the control of business—usually fail; those 
who grow into it usually succeed. The boy 
who, at the age of twelve or fourteen, begins 
with a few hens on a suburban lot and keeps on 
until he is eighteen or twenty has by experi- 
ence and some reading learned more about 
chickens than the smartest college graduate 
without experience can learn from all the 
poultry books in the world. He knows enough 
to begin rapid enlargements of his business if 
he cares to do so. 

The hen-house should be an aid to the 
garden. The manure from the hennery is 
valuable; with suburban and city prices for 
vegetables, a boy can make a patch of ground 
twenty feet by forty in size yield from three 
to five cents a square foot if he works it scien- 
, tifically. The children who work patches of 
ground under the direction of the Philadelphia 
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square foot, and occasionally as much as ten 
cents a square foot. Each patch is so small 
that a strong boy can spade it up in a very 
few days, by working an hour a day. With 
a wheel-hoe and a few hand-tools, he can keep 
it in perfect order with a very small amount 
of work in the cool of the day. It will give 
health, good vegetables, experience, and some 
cash. 


THE PROBLEMS FROM LIFE. 
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HAVE taught many classes 
of young men, both in pre- 
paratory schools and in col- 

lege, and I am always trying to 

give them problems to solve—problems that 
come out of real life. 

The attitude of students toward these tests is 
interesting. Here and there I see some youth 
whose attitude is as plain as if he had physic- 
ally thrown up his hands and thrown away 
his pencil. Usually that boy has been brought 
up in town, without a chance to acquire much 
experience, even in play. I think I can detect 
a distinctly more mature and capable attitude 
in the sophomore from the farm than I can in 
the sophomore from the city. It is not that 
the farmer boys are any smarter than the city 
boys; they nearly always have a distinctly 
greener aspect, so far as knowledge of the 
ways of the world is concerned; but they 
have had experience in solving a thousand 
little difficulties in farm chores and harvests, 
and experience makes a man out of a boy more 
surely than years can do it. I remember one 
sophomore who seized upon problems with 
eagerness. I could not quite understand him, 


for although I knew he was almost a joke | 


among his fellows because of the enthusiasm 
with which he boasted of his native city, a 
rather large city well known in the middle 
West, he bore the marks of the farmer boy. I 
engaged him in conversation in order to find 
out the explanation. 

‘*Why, ’’ said he, ‘‘I haven’t asked my father 
for spending-money for years and years. I 
made it. A bunch of us fellows from the same 
school used to go out on the lake camping 
every summer, and pick berries and send them 
in to town. It was easy money. ‘Then I used 
to keep chickens, and say, doctor, maybe I 
can’t keep chickens! Why, two years ago, on 
the 22d of February, when it was twenty-two 
degrees below zero, I had twenty-two hens, 
and I got twenty-two eggs!’’ 

‘*That was pretty fine,’’ I remarked. 

‘*And I got sixty cents a dozen for them,’’ 
he added. ‘*Then there was a lot of good 
grass going to waste on vacant lots in the edge 
of the town near where we lived; so I gota 
Jersey cow and tied her out to eat grass. I 
could have sold the milk from ten such cows 
right in the neighborhood if I’d wanted to.’’ 

Farming would have been very easy for that 
young man if he had wanted to go into it. 
As it was, he had difficulty in graduating from 
college because of the tempting business offers 
that annually beset him. When he did gradu- 
ate, he went from one position of responsibility 
to another, and in a short time he was earning 
a large salary. His cow and his chickens 
led to the young man’s opportunities to go 
into the steamship business or the grain busi- 
ness. 

As my boys, growing up to manhood, learn 
to do things, I also want them to know some 
things that will help them if they choose to 
be farmers, and that will not hurt them if they 
choose to be something else. 

Farming in America is in a peculiar situation 
at the present time, and offers an unusual 
and generally unappreciated business opening. 
Agriculture has been, and still is, in a condi- 
tion of semiabandonment in many parts of the 
East. The rapid opening up of new, rich 
lands in the West caused overproduction of 
staple products, like wheat, corn, horses, cattle, 
and hogs, so that the period from 1880 to 1897 
was one in which farming was very unprofit- 
able in the East. In those days the young 
Easterner who said he was going to farm was 
laughed at or seriously advised not to do it. 


TO THE WEST OR TO TOWN? 






OST young men heard one 
of two other calls—the call 
ss of the new West, or the 
SS) call of the Eastern city, with its 
mills, its factories, its transportation, its 
finance, and its professions. As a result of 
those two calls to the West and to town, the 
Eastern farms have so few people trying to 
use them or to buy them that thousands of 
them actually have no one living on them at 
all, and hundreds of thousands of them are 
now to be had at far less than they are 
worth, when judged by the value of land else- 
where. 
The lure of the professions has been so great 
that in some Eastern cities the number of 
young men who attempt the practise of law 


is twice as great as the law business will sup- 
| port, and by actual count one-half of those 
who start, give it up by the end of fifteen 
years. The glitter of the Wall Street prizes 
has caused thousands of young men to hunger 
| for years in the clerical positions of New York 
financial institutions. Meanwhile, the people 
| in the cities clamor about the increasing cost 
|of food, when just beyond the suburbs farms 
are to be had for the cost of the buildings upon 
them. 

The place in America to-day where a man 
of brains has the least competition is on the 
farm. Large areas of farm land in the East, 
near to the great markets, and in the South, 
are to be had at reasonable prices, cheap priees 
in comparison with those asked for any other 
land that affords an equal opportunity. Land 
will respond to the labor of the scientific farmer ; 
and the opportunity for men of originality to 
develop specialties in farming is very great. 

A thing that will make a farmer of many a 
boy if he can learn it in time is the relative 
value of a dollar in the city and on the farm. 
It is inevitable that we talk of business things 
in terms of dollars, but that magic and alluring 
word has two meanings, and the boy, whether 
in city or country, lives under the influence of 
one kind of dollar, and is prone to think in 
terms of the other. The farmer boy learns 
that the trolley-car motorman gets two dollars, 
or two dollars and a half, a day. He cannot 
earn so much at farm work, and at times there 
is no farm work. A salary of one hundred 
dollars a month sounds to him like riches. 
There are no one-hundred-dollars-a-month 
| salaries in his neighborhood, and so he goes 
off to town while still in his teens, sure that 
there is no money on the farm. It is true that 
the farm does not offer many opportunities for 
boys to become millionaires, but if you will 
pin the American boy right down to it, he will 
freely admit that he is not primarily after 
money. He wants a living and a life. Those 
the farm gives with greater richness in this 
generation than in any other. 


A DOLLAR ON THE FARM. 
a tak Oh AAS ) 
SENSE t52 SEI 


ANY farm boys rush off to 
town, and most city boys 
never consider the coun- 

try, because they do not know 
that a dollar on a real farm is nearly twice as 
effective as a dollar in the midst of a city. 
The young man who rents a farm also rents a 
house, and has no house-rent to pay. He 
has chickens and eggs, and a garden and fruit 
and milk, and often fire-wood. Asa by-product 
of the farm, he has a horse to drive. In fact, 
much of the family living is a by-product of 
the farm. The young man in the city with 
one hundred dollars a month must pay rent; 
every egg or turnip or apple that he gets he 
must buy. If he rides, he pays car fare; his 
clothing costs more than the farmer’s, and on 
every hand he meets more temptations to spend 
money. The man in the city, with a thousand 
dollars a year, is poor, and the man with two 
thousand dollars must look for a very plain 
street when he rents his house. In the real 
country, one thousand dollars net per year is 
usually comfort, and two thousand dollars is 
affluence. 

It is a national misfortune that the differing 
value of the country and the city dollar is so 
little understood. Had it been thoroughly 
grasped in time, it would have been the 
making of thousands and tens of thousands of 
farmers. 

There are some people who say that farming 
is drudgery. For many persons that saying 
is correct. They should not farm. Given 
normal health and enthusiasm, there ought to 
be some kind of work that every man can 
enjoy: and it is his duty to find that work. 
But in agriculture there is real enjoyment. 
A man can love it. Some people love horses 
and cows and other farm animals very much as 
boys love dogs. The little boy who at the age 
of three ran across a room, seized a pot with a 
blooming plant in it, and hugged it and petted 
it, was unquestionably showing his bent. Now, 
at the age of forty, he is still working with 
plants, and making a comfortable living. It 
is a positive delight to many people just to see 
their plants and trees grow. Life of some sort 
interests nearly all of us. 

Then, aside from the sentimental appeal of 
animals and plants, the farm can appeal to the 
man’s intellectual side. Farming is scientific, 
wonderfully scientific, more so by far than 
manufacturing. 

We are apparently on the verge of a new 
epoch in agriculture. Scientific agriculture is 
just beginning to get upon its feet. It is less 
than thirty years since the nation recognized 
the fact that agriculture, more than any other 
industry, needed the aid of government in its 
effort to apply science effectively. In that 
short time the United States Department of 
Agriculture, some sixty agricultural experi- 
ment stations, scores of substations, and nearly 
fifty agricultural colleges have been created. 
At first there were no men prepared to teach in 
those institutions. Now there are hundreds of 
trained men to investigate, and other hundreds 
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to teach; there is also a large staff of local 
teachers and leaders, called county demon- 
strators. 

The task of agriculture is to take advantage 
of the laws of nature, and to direct her forces. 
The more scientific it is, the more effective and 
profitable it becomes; every day agriculture 
is being made more scientific, and consequently 
more profitable. It is easier now for the town 
boy to learn agriculture, and he has one 
advantage over the farmer boy. The farmer 
boy has a tendency to be unduly bound by 
‘father’s way,’’ and to be unable to see things 
in a scientific spirit. To offset that, the city or 





suburban boy misses a certain experience on 
a real farm, which gardens and chickens and 
hares and pigeons and a few fruit-trees cannot 
give. 

The young man should know that farming 
now offers numerous opportunities to be of 
service. The average farm community is not 
what it should be as a community. It cries 
aloud for organized activity, for codperation, 
and for many things that mean better living 
for all. Those things can only come through 
leadership. And if the young man who goes 
into farming cannot lead, he can at least 
codperate. 


HIS FATHERS SON 


®y Arthur Stanwood Pier %~ 
In Eleven CHapESs. Chapter Seven 


FTER gazing despairingly at 
the examination - paper, 
Todd began to write; he 

had a vague hope that, al- 
though he could not make the 
passage intelligible to his ear 
or eye, the manual process of 
putting words on paper might uncover a clue 
to the meaning. With many pauses and much 
torture of mind he wrote; and he was disheart- 
eningly aware that, although he occasionally 
detected and rendered sensibly a brief phrase, 
the meaning of the passage as a whole 
remained shrouded in darkness. At the 
end of twenty minutes he read over what 

he had written,—he had then finished 
the first of the two passages,—and was 
plunged into hopeless dejection. The 
most kindly disposed examiner could not 
accept such blind and empty stuff. 

Meanwhile, Alfred Grannis had been 
working away; he had spent eight or ten 
minutes running through the paper, and 
had found that it presented no special diffi- 
culty. He had then begun to write; lei- 
surely and easily his translation flowed 
along. The first passage he remembered 
perfectly and its context; to render it into 
English was a task hardly more than me- 
chanical. So it was that even while he 
wrote, his thoughts were troubled by the 
request that Todd had made of him in 
the moment before the examination began. 

Mr. Dean sat at the desk on the plat- 
form, correcting exercises, and occasionally 
casting a glance about the room. It would 
certainly be easy, Grannis decided, to loll 
back in his chair, and with his book raised 
aloft, give Todd a chance to read its con- 
tents without attracting Mr. Dean’s atten- 
tion or suspicion. But he was reluctant 
to do it; it was contrary to the creed in 
which he had been brought up. He felt 
that if he did what Todd asked, he would 
be an accessory in a dishonorable act. If 
he declined to do it, he might appear a 
disobliging prig. What made a virtuous 
decision particularly hard was that he knew 
pretty well the straits that Todd was in, and 
the penalty that would be meted out to him if 
he failed. If, literally, by just raising his 
hand for a while, he could pull Todd out of 
his difficulty, it was, perhaps, a pretty hard 
code of honor that forbade it. 

He seemed to be working these thoughts out 
with one part of his brain while the other part 
was busy over the Latin. He finished the 
first passage and looked at his watch; there 
were still forty minutes left of the hour. He 
leaned back in his chair to think more care- 
fully; he felt Todd nudge his shoulder twice, 
urgently. On the instant he made up his 
mind; without looking round, he shook his 
head. Then he leaned forward again and bent 
over his desk. 

Usually he found some pleasure in rendering 
the Latin passages into the best English that 
he could command; the things that had been 
real to the imagination of the Latin poet he 
enjoyed making real to hisown. And he had, 
too, a certain feeling for language that caused 
him to take an artistic satisfaction in fitting to 
the theme the most expressive words that he 
could find. 

But now he performed his task carelessly, 
with a mind aloof; he contented himself with 
giving a literal.rendering, correct enough, but 
clumsy. He was troubled in mind; he felt 
that he had been ungenerous, that now Todd 
never would forgive him—and just when they 
had succeeded in reéstablishing pleasant rela- 
tions! After all, it was not much that Todd 
had asked; to get a little furtive help in a 
crisis did not mean that a fellow was really 
dishonest. Todd’s standing in the school, his 
chance of success and popularity and happiness 
might rest on the passing of this examination. 

‘“*If I’d done what he wanted, he’d have 
been forever grateful,’’? thought Grannis. 
‘* And as it is, he’ll be forever sore.’’ 

He finished his paper and again looked at 
his watch. There were still twenty minutes 
left of the hour. After'all, it was not too late 
to help Todd; a fellow could do a good deal 
in twenty minutes; he could get a passing 
mark, anyway. 

Grannis leaned back in his chair and reached 













out to take up his book. Then 
suddenly he felt that he must not, 
that both he and Todd would 
afterward be sorry if he did. 
Before temptation could as- 
sail him again, he took his 
book, and rose. 

‘*Finished so soon?’’ Mr. Dean asked, in 
surprise, as Grannis handed him his book. 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*All right. You’re excused, of course.’’ 

Grannis walked down the aisle to the door. 


ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





those lines right, I might have guessed out the 
rest. I just wanted a hint or two from you, 
Granny, to start me right; I didn’t mean to 
copy your book.’’ 

‘*No, I know,’’ Grannis said, hurriedly. 
‘*Anyway, I guess you passed, Dan; and if 
you didn’t, I’ll help you to make it up, so 
that you’ll be all right for football. I know 
Mr. Dean won’t be hard on you.’’ 

Todd shook his head. ‘‘I made a mess of 
it; I didn’t pass. If everything depended on 
your passing an examination, Granny, and 
you were as poor at it as I am, wouldn’t you 
get a little help if you could?’’ 

‘*T don’t know what I mightn’t do under 
stress,’’ said Grannis. ‘‘But if I did do it, 
I’d feel that I hadn’t lived up to—to my 
father’s principles. ’’ 

‘*H’m! My father wouldn’t care,’’ said 
Todd. Then, as if suddenly seized with a 
sense of the disloyalty in that .remark, he 
flushed, and added, ‘‘About a little thing like 
an examination, I mean. Of course he’s as 
square himself as any man. But about exam- 
inations—why, he knows I’m dull at them, 
and he used to laugh and say that he was the 
same way himself. He told me he never would 
have got through his high-school examination 
in history if he hadn’t had a lot of dates written 
on his shirt cuff. He said he thought most 
examinations were just a game where the 
teacher tries to catch the boys, and he doesn’t 
blame the fellows that try to get ahead of 
the teacher. Anybody that ever did business 
with my father will tell you he’s square.’’ 

















“OF COURSE I WANT HIM TO PLAY!I.. 


His heart smote him when he saw Todd, bent 
in the attitude of one writing, yet not writing, 
and rubbing his forehead with his left hand 
in perplexity. Todd did not glance up when 
Grannis passed. 

Outside of the building, Grannis stretched 
his arms over his head, took a long breath, 
and expelled itinasigh. He felt discontented 
and uncomfortable, and he found it small con- 
solation to think that if he had been less vir- 
tuous he might have been even less contented. 
He knew that Todd must resent his unkindness. 
And yet he could hardly wait to find out what 
Todd’s attitude toward him would be. He 
loitered in front of the building; it was grow- 
ing dark; the lights were turned on in the 
hall, and he went inside and waited at the foot 
of the stairs down which his classmates must 
come. Pretty soon Tom McKee, who was 
one of the best scholars, ap 3 

‘*Cinech, wasn’t it?’’ he said, cheerfully. 

‘*Yes, cinch,’’ replied Grannis. 

McKee went whistling on down the stairs 
and out of the door. Others came stringing 
along, most of them fellows who had good 
records ; two or three gathered round Grannis 
and asked how he had translated this or that 
line, and gave exclamations of satisfaction or 
dismay, according as their own interpretation 
had or had not corresponded with his. The 
time passed, but still Todd did not appear; 
evidently he was trying, up to the very last 
moment. Finally, the bell struck; a flood of 
boys issued from the schoolroom, and an- 
other torrent poured down from the recita- 
tion-room; Grannis held his place and 
scanned the descending figures. Among the 
last came Todd; he did not catch sight of 
Grannis until he reached the bottom step. 
Then he looked agitated, and beckoned and 
called out: 

‘Granny! Granny! Come herea moment!’’ 

The two boys drew aside from the main 
current, and under a light looked together at 
the examination-paper. 

‘*These four lines—how do they go?’’ Todd 
asked. 

Grannis translated them. When he had fin- 
ished, Todd exclaimed, ‘‘Well, I’m dished! 
No, I didn’t. get anything right. If I’d got 








. HE’S MY FRIENDI"” 


Grannis felt uncomfortable; he did not know 
just what to reply. 

‘*Of course people look at things differently, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘And that kind of thing just hap- 
pened to be one that my father made a point 
of. I’ll help you always with your Latin, 
Dan, any way I can—outside of examina- 
tions. ’’ 

The bell rang, summoning them to the last 
hour of study before supper. Grannis felt 
more sorry for Todd than before. It suddenly 
seemed to him that Todd had unconsciously 
revealed the source of his weaknesses. Grannis 
remembered the glimpses he had had of Mr. 
Todd, his blatancy and self-confident aggres- 
siveness, which had been transmitted to his 
son. And if Dan’s father was in the habit of 
boasting how he had outwitted his teachers, 
Dan himself was hardly to blame for his will- 
ingness to do the same. 

Grannis was so troubled by Todd’s probable 
failure that during the next hour he had his 
mind less on his book than on the problem 
how to avert disastrous consequences. He 
decided that very evening to have a talk with 
Mr. Dean, and shortly after supper he pre- 
sented himself at the master’s rooms. Mr. 
Dean was seated at his desk with the pile of 
fifth -form examination books before him. 
Apparently justice was to be executed speedily. 

‘*Mr. Dean,’’ said Grannis, ‘‘I’m sorry to 
bother you. But would you mind telling me 
if a fellow’s playing on one of the football- 
teams, and flunks the examination that we had 
to-day, does that mean that he can’t play any 
more ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? replied Mr. Dean, ‘‘failure in an 
examination disqualifies a boy for taking 
part in the championship games. I haven’t 
reached your book yet, Grannis; I trust that 
you don’t feel that your chances are really 
threatened ?’’ 

He smiled. Grannis answered seriously: 

‘*No, sir. But there’s a friend of mine 
that I’m afraid didn’t do very well, and yet I 
hope that you’ll let him pass. He doesn’t 
know that I’ve come to you.’’ 

‘*T suppose you refer to Todd.’’ 

“Foes, tr. °° 

‘*Perhaps your fears about him are quite 








unwarranted. I impressed on him some time 
ago the necessity of his studying if he wanted 
to play football. ’’ 

**Of course I don’t know how well he did,’’ 
said Grannis. ‘‘But he seemed to be feeling 
pretty blue. And now that he’s at last gota 
good start, it would be a pity if it should be 
spoiled. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I should be sorry, too, if that should 
happen. But a boy must not expect immunity 
because he’s an athlete. Neglect is all the 
more inexcusable in such a case, since the 
penalty for it is perfectly well understood. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but Todd thought that he wouldn’t 
be given a chance to play on the first eleven, 
and that everybody was down on him; and 
for a while he didn’t feel like trying, at his 
studies or anything. ’’ 

‘Some lessons have to be enforced,’’ said 
Mr. Dean. ‘‘However, as I said, this anxiety 
of yours may be unfounded. I hope so. In 
any case, Todd has more to thank you for 
than this attempt to intercede. ’’ 

**T don’t understand, ’’ said Grannis. 

‘*He asked you for aid in the examination, 
and you refused it. If you had given it, I 
should of course have marked him zero, besides 
inflicting a more severe penalty.’’ 

‘‘T—why, what makes you think Todd did 
such a thing as that?’’ 

Mr. Dean smiled at Grannis’s wonder and 
confusion, and at his rather clumsy attempt to 
protect Todd’s reputation. 

‘*A man isn’t a master for some years with- 
out acquiring a certain facility in detecting such 

attempts. In an examination-room a 
master is often perfectly capable of read- 
ing exercises and observing what goes on. 
Todd nudged you and called for help, and 
you shook your head ; it was very creditable 
to your strength of mind to say no at such 
a time. ’’ 

‘*I’m sorry you saw it, for I’m afraid it 
will prejudice you against Todd. And 
he’s really all right, Mr. Dean.’’ 

‘*T will promise you that his mark shall 
not be affected by that lapse. I shall 
mark him on the merits of his work. 
You’re playing on the Pythians, and he’s 
one of the strongest players on the Corin- 
thians. The interest that you take in his 
standing is rather exceptional. ’’ 

‘‘Of course I want him to play!’’ cried 
Grannis. ‘‘He’s my friend!’’ 

**Good!’’? said Mr. Dean. ‘‘That’s the 
way your father would have answered. ’’ 

Because of this pleasant tribute, Grannis 
went away hoping that his efforts might, 
after all, influence Mr. Dean to view 
Todd’s work with some special leniency. 

Todd did not confide his fears to any 
one except Grannis. The next morning at 
breakfast he received a letter from his 
mother that made him feel rather badly. 
She was delighted to hear from him after 
his long silence, and to know that he was 
succeeding so well with his football and 
was so happy. She had been afraid that 
he was a little homesick, and indeed she 
had even hoped that he might be; but now 

she knew that she liked nothing so much as to 
be told that he was successful. She hoped, 
too, that he would not neglect his studies, but 
would do as well in them as in athletics. It 
made Todd blue to think that probably in 
another day he would have to write to her 
that he had failed in both. 

That afternoon in the football practise he 
forgot his anxiety and depression. Quintard 
had been engaged the last few days in perfect- 
ing a tandem play against right tackle; this 
was the first practise in which the three backs 
succeeded in making it work smoothly. Todd 
carried the ball, and time after time was sent 
plunging through the line of the second for 
long gains. 

‘*Tt’s a winner, it’s a winner!’ cried 
Quintard, enthusiastically. ‘‘Not even Ned 
Crashaw can stop us! You go at the line like 
a bull, Todd, old buck !’’ 

The praise was sweet to Todd’s ears. 

‘*Oh,’’ he thought, ‘‘if I were only playing 
against the Pythians to-day !’’ 

The practise ended ; Todd changed his clothes 
and walked up to the study building with 
foreboding. 

When he entered Mr. Dean’s Latin class, 
his heart was knocking against his ribs. He 
was amazed that he could be so agitated over 
the outcome of an examination. He tried to 
calm himself; he encouraged himself by think- 
ing of the few things that he had answered 
correctly; perhaps Mr. Dean would be im- 
pressed by them, and would let him pass. 

The recitation opened just as usual. Early 
in the lesson Todd was called on to recite; he 
had prepared this lesson as carefully as he 
could, and although he blundered and hesi- 
tated, he made a creditable translation. Mr. 
Dean spoke kindly to him, helped him when 
he stumbled, nodded approvingly when he had 
finished. Todd sat down with a feeling of 
new confidence and hope. 

But at the end of the hour Mr. Dean said, 
‘*T will ask Cantrell, Payson and Todd to stop 
and speak with me for a few moments. ’’ 

Todd swallowed hard. Grannis gave him a 
sympathetic glance. Every one knew what 
had happened. Every one could have pre- 
dicted that Cantrell: and Payson would not 
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pass. To be bracketed with those two carried 
only one implication. 

The class was dismissed; the three boys 
gathered round Mr. Dean’s desk—Cantrell, a 
lank, foolishly jocular youth, with a feeble 
chin and an air of smiling bravado, Payson, 
indolent, indifferent, bored-looking, and Todd, 
downcast and humiliated. 

‘“‘I am sorry to say,’’ began Mr. Dean, 
‘‘that you boys failed in the examination, 
and must therefore go on probation at once. 
That means that unless your work shows 
noteworthy improvement, you will be set back 
into the fourth form. It also means that while 
you are on probation you are barred from 
taking part in any of the school athletic con- 
tests.’’ 

‘*That doesn’t worry me much,’’ remarked 
Cantrell. ‘‘Of course, if you will make the 
examinations so hard, Mr. Dean, somebody 
has to flunk.’’ 

**T am afraid, Cantrell, that you always feel 
foreordained on such occasions,’’ replied Mr. 
Dean. ‘‘Now you fellows are too old either 
to smile or to sulk over such a matter. You’ve 
been slipshod and shirking, you’ve got what- 
ever fun there was to be derived from neglecting 
your work ; now you must pay the piper. Put 
some heart into the effort to square yourself, 
and not just a brave face upon misfortune. 
That’s all well enough—but it’s the heart in 
the work that counts. ’’ 

Cantrell and Payson lingered awkwardly a 
moment; then, one with a grin, the other with 
a shrug, they turned and sauntered out of 
the room. Todd remained. 

**Mr. Dean,’’ he said, ‘‘can’t I make up my 
failure?’’ 

‘*It rests entirely with yourself.’’ 

‘*If I worked hard and did well,’’ Todd 
asked, ‘thow soon could I get off probation ?’’ 

‘*At the end of a month. Prvubation 
is supposed always to last a month at 
least. ’’ 

‘*The football games will be all over 
by that time, ’’ said Todd, disconsolately. 

‘*Yes. But there will be hockey, and 
the winter sports coming on.’’ 

‘*T care more about football than any- 
thing else. Don’t you suppose, if I did 
awfully well, there’d be a chance of my 
being allowed to play against the Pyth- 
ians, Mr. Dean?’’ 

‘*That game is ten days from now, 
isn’t it? No, I’m afraid not. Proba- 
tion has to last long enough to be a test. 
Besides, you’ve been so neglectful that 
you couldn’t possibly make up your 
arrears of work in the next ten days. ’’ 

‘“*1’d try awfully hard,’’ pleaded 
Todd. 

**No use.’’ Mr. Dean shook his head 
decisively. ‘‘A month is the period of 
probation. At the end of that time we 
raise a fellow up or we drop him, accord- 
ing to his.record and his earnestness. ’’ 

Todd walked away, with sorrow in 
his heart. He did not see how he should 
have the courage to face Quintard and 
tell him that he was disqualified. 

Certainly during the next hour of 
study he did not have his attention on 
his work. The thoughts that simmered 
in his mind during that hour boiled over 
when he walked up to the dormitory 
with Grannis. 

‘*Why do they think I need a month’s 
probation ?’’ he demanded, bitterly. 
‘*Haven’t I been on probation right 
along, by everybody, ever since I came 
to St. Timothy’s ? Haven’t I been 
thrown down and thrown down every 
time I’ve tried to do anything? What’s 
the use? Everybody here is trying to 
break me. I’m sick of it; I’m going to 
pack up to-night and clear out. My 
father will put me to work in the fac- 
tory. ” 

‘*Maybe he would and maybe he 
wouldn’t,’’ said Grannis. ‘‘If you went home | 
like that, he might ship you straight back 
here. Don’t do anything foolish. ’’ 

**T wouldn’t come back,’’ declared Todd. 
“*1’d shift for myself; I’d earn a living some- | 
how.’’ 

‘**You’re taking this too hard, ’’ Grannis said. | | 
‘*You’re not the first fellew that’s flunked an | 
examination. ’’ | 

‘*You don’t think it’s the examination that 
I care about, do you?’’ Todd’s voice was | 
scornful. | 

‘*Well, then,’’ said Grannis, ‘‘you’re not | 
the first fellow that’s been disappointed about | 
playing in a game. So don’t take it harder | 
than anybody else.’’ | 

‘*Oh, it isn’t only that!’’ cried Todd. ‘‘They | 
trusted me—Quintard trusted me—and I failed | 
him!’’ 

Grannis was startled by the sincerity of this | 
lament—startled and touched. 

‘*You go to Quintard and tell him how you’re | 
feeling,’’ he advised. ‘‘Quintard will be decent 
about it. ’’ | 

“Go to’ him! I certainly won’t. I won't | 
go near him. He can find it out for himself. 
1 don’t care how.’”’ 

Grannis did not make any comment. He) 
parted from Todd at the foot of the dormitory | 
Stairs, and ran hastily over to the cottage near 





Quintard there, engaged upon a diagram of | studies and everything else slide. Now you 


playing against it—even if not so much as by 


| be. 


football plays. 


‘*Hello, you young Pythian spy!’’ exclaimed | 


Quintard, covering his diagram with his hand. 
‘*What are you snooping round for?’’ 

‘*T wanted to talk with you about one of 
your team,’’ Grannis answered. ‘‘Todd’s in 
hard luck—fiunked his Latin and on proba- 
tion. ’’ 

‘*Oh, the deuce!’’ Quintard’s look of vexa- 
tion matched the emphasis of his speech. ‘‘The 
darned chump—the stupid idiot—the —’’ 


‘*Oh, don’t go for him like that,’’ aye offense. You can help the team a lot by| 


urged. ‘‘That’s what I came to see you about. | 
The poor duck is so busted up that he doesn’t | 
dare to tell you himself. He thinks he’s for- | 
ever disgraced—talks about running away and 
going to work in a glass factory.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Quintard, ‘‘he might as well. 
He’s made a mess of the finest offensive play 
that ever originated in the mind of man.’’ 


‘*He’ll do a lot yet for you Corinthians if | 
you’ll only hang on to him,’’ Grannis declared. | 
But the way he’s | 
feeling now, if you jump on him, he’ll go} 
kiting out of St. Timothy’s without stopping | 


‘*And for the school, too. 


to pack his trunk.’’ 

**Tsn’t he an idiot !’’ mused Quintard. 
get hold of him after supper. ’’ 

During the meal Todd did not once glance | 
at Quintard, who sat at a neighboring table. 
He kept his eyes on his plate, and made no 
attempt to join in the conversation. Ridgely, 
whose whole manner toward him had recently 
undergone a change, commented agreeably on 


“Til 


the work he had done that afternoon in prac- | 
tise, and Belknap heartily concurred in the | 


praise, but Todd seemed not even interested. 
When they were leaving the dining-room | 

after supper, Quintard overtook Todd, grasped | 

him by the arm, and drew him to one side. 


ORAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 





THE GIRL WAS ALMOST DROPPED UPON HIM. 


‘*What’s gone wrong, old man?’’ he asked. 
‘*Tell me about it. ’’ 

“*T can’t,’? Todd said. And then, almost 
| immediately, he blurted out, ‘‘Oh, well, you’ve 
got to know. I flunked my Latin; I’m on 
probation. ’’ 

‘*That’s hard luck. Do you suppose it would 
do any good if I went up and saw Mr. Dean?’’ 

**No, not a bit. I had a long talk with 
him. I must stay on probation a month, at 
least, and that puts me out of football.’’ 

‘*T don’t wonder you feel broken up,’’ said 
Quintard. ‘‘It’s pretty tough. I’m afraid it 
will break our team up, too. But any fellow’s 
likely to strike a snag in an examination. ’’ 

‘*T wasa fool,’’ said Todd. ‘‘I was grouchy, 
and didn’t study; I didn’t care. Then when 
I wanted to, it was too late.’’ 

‘*Sit down here.’’ Quintard drew Todd 
down on a window-seat in a recess. ‘‘You 
know, 
flunked that examination. Ina way, it serves 
me right—though it’s hard on you.’’ 

‘*Your fault! I don’t see that.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I was just as unfair to you as I could 
I disliked you, and I had it in for you, 
and I felt it was good for you to be turned 
down. I made a mistake, because, you see, 
it got you too utterly discouraged. You felt 
| that there was no use in trying, and that every- 


SGRy Georg 


and I both have to take the consequences. 
It’s my fault as much as it is yours. Do 
you want to show that you don’t lay it up 
against me?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Todd. 

‘*Then come out and play your old game in 
practise on the second. You can do a lot for 
us in that way. 
used to the idea of some of Ned Crashaw’s 
| rushes. It will be a splendid thing for them 
|to have to play every day against a strong 





BETWEED 







T was my good fortune to 
possess the confidence of 
the men and officers of 
Hook & Ladder No. 10, and, 
as a result, I learned of many 
| adventures that another out- 
| sider would never have heard 
|mentioned. Those blue- 
| shirted fellows, who almost 


| daily save other lives at the risk of their own, | 


are strangely reticent about talking of them- 
selves or their comrades. What they have done 
they regard wholly as in the line of their duty 
|—a mere matter of business. 


| cussions of politics, the events of the day, or 
the workings of the department. But as the 
men became used to my presence, they became 
| natural and unrestrained; and so, sometimes 
from the mere ‘‘jollying’’ of one by the 
rest, or, again, from the talk that would 
go on in a man’s absence, I managed to 
get an insight into their business. 

One night, when all was still and 
white outside, and the mercury was 


mometer, I sat 
room, talking with the captain and his 


ity—a pinnacle of which every ambitious 
fire-fighter dreams. 

We had been having a mild discussion 
on the respective merits of head-work 


had cited many instances in which, by 
quick thinking, an officer had prevented 
something that the labor of a hundred 
men could not have undone. 

**Yes, sir,’’ he went on, ‘‘the head | 
above the body every time, as it should | 
be. But when you get a fair sample of | 
each, and have them teamed properly, 


created. I have in mind one such com- 
bination, and what it did when a thou- 
sand men with brains only and a 
thousand more with brute strength only 
could only have stood by and watched 
two lives go out. 


ago last August? I was at the wheel of 
old ‘42’ then. We responded at the fourth 
alarm, and when we drew up near the 


of its seven floors. The crew of 
Truck had opened the roof, and all but 
three of them had come down to lower 


peered over the edge of the roof. 
‘*A girl stood in one of the windows 
of the seventh floor, looking far down 


You can help our line to get | 


When I first frequented the quarters of Truck | 
10, I would sit for hours and listen to dry dis- | 


huddling in the very depths of the ther- 
in Captain Martin’s 


lieutenant, Dolan, a finely built, hand- | 


some young fellow who was destined one | 
day to rise to the very height of author- | 


and mere physical effort. The captain | 


then you have the finest machine ever | 


‘*Perhaps you remember the blaze in | 
the Conklin Building about two years | 


fire, the old box was blazing from five | 
+96” | 


floors. The three were getting ready to | 
drop down a rope to a ladder against a | 
side fire-escape, when a yell from the | 
crowd drew them to the front, and they | 


at the street with a ghastly face. As she) 


playing withit. I tell you, we’ll all appreciate 
it, if you only will. There isn’t much glory 
in it for you, but if you want to help us out, 
there’s your chance. ’’ 

‘*Do you think it would really be of any 
help to you and the team?’’ Todd asked. 

**T certainly do.’’ 

‘All right, if you think that. 
obliged. ’’ 

With this undemonstrative acknowledgment, 
Todd rose and walked away. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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extension as it swayed be- 
neath his weight. 

**A yell broke the tenseness 
of it all, for the man had reap- 
peared at the window, and 
was looking first at his brother 
fireman, seemingly so close, 
and then at the little scaler 
on which he had descended. 
order, the extension was let 


At a motioned 
drop a little, until it seemed as if the wires 


that steadied it would snap; but it brought the 
ladder a little nearer the window, although 
in the very midst of that awful smoke and 
heat. 

‘*Holding the girl with one arm, and grasp- 
ing the scaler with the other, the man in the 
room, with a shout to the ones above, let him- 
self swing out from the building. On the 
roof, McCarthy, whom they called ‘Bull,’ had 
stretched himself head and shoulders over the 
cornice, and as the terrible weight was thrown 
upon him, he stiffened, and then began slowly 
to swing the ladder and its human burden. 
With the cornice cutting into his chest, the 
black smoke and terrific heat forced into his 
face, and a dead weight pinning him to the 
roof, he swung his little pendulum farther 
and farther from that window. 

**On the scaler, the man held the unconscious 
girl tightly, and measured the decreasing dis- 
tance between his ladder and the big one, as 
each effort of MeCarthy’s brought them nearer. 
It was one of those times when it really seems 
afterward as if your heart had stopped its beat. 
All else was forgotten, the fire itself, and the 
other men still struggling with it inside the 
big building; the attention of all that throng in 
the street was riveted on that pendulum, seven 
floors above, as with each mighty swing 
McCarthy sent it nearer its goal. 

‘*The man on the extension stood on the 
second rung from the top, with his legs twisted 
about the next one. As each swing brought 
them nearer, he leaned forward, trying to grasp 
the little ladder. Finally, he touched it. On 
| the next return, he caught hold, but the weight 
was too much, and it was torn from his grasp. 

A sharp intake of breath, almost like the hiss 
of steam, came from all of us below, as with a 
| wonderful effort he recovered his balance. But 
|at the next swing, he caught the scaler with 
both arms and held it, while the great exten- 
sion - ladder itself seemed to take up the 
| momentum, and at last absorb it. 
‘*For what must have been a full minute, he 
| clung tight, and no one moved. Then slowly, 
very slowly, he let go with one hand, and the 
girl was almost dropped upon him. The man 
| on the sealer caught hold of the big ladder, and 
|as the other descended with his load, swung 
himself on it above him. As the weight was 
taken from the scaling-ladder, ‘ Bull’ McCarthy 
lurched forward, and the little ladder fell from 
his grasp and dropped to the street. Then he 
| was withdrawn from our view, and, as we 
learned afterward, was carried, unconscious, 
by his comrade, who slid down a rope to the 
next building. 

‘*The two on the big ladder made a slow 





it’s a good deal my fault that you | 


looked, she tottered, and the crowd gasped as | 
she saved herself from the fall only by col- | descent to the street, and not until they had 
lapsing against the sash and crumpling down | touched it was a sound heard from that crowd. 
on the floor. But when the girl had been turned over to a 

‘*The big extension-ladder on the headquar- | surgeon, and the men had fallen exhausted to 
ters truck had been raised, but was not against | the step of the truck, a yell went up from that 
the building, for the flames from the fifth, and | crowd such as I had never heard before. All 
now the sixth, floor made it useless. It stood, | the pent-up feelings of that tense five minutes 
almost vertical, resting against the wires over | came out in one mighty explosion. Hats flew 
the sidewalk ; the top of it was nearly on a level | into the air, men beat each other or exchanged 
with the window that had held the girl, and | embraces. I never saw a crowd go so com- 
about ten feet out from it. The men on the| pletely wild. The cops had a busy time of it, 
roof had a single scaling-ladder, on which | I can tell you, trying to hold back that crazy 
some youngster, with great zeal, had gone clear | mob. They all seemed intent on getting to the 
to the roof of what was probably his first fire. | two boys, and there’s no telling what might 


‘*To the very top of the big extension-ladder | have happened if they had.’’ 
climbed a man from our company. On the The captain stopped abruptly. 
roof some one was giving orders fast. The! The lieutenant spoke: ‘‘Just think of Me- 


Carthy, hanging over the edge of that roof, 
smoke and flame driven into his face by the 
terrific heat, not only bearing the entire weight 
of two people at the end of that ladder, but 
swinging, actually swinging them away from 
the building! It was wonderful !’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘it was. But what of the 


short ladder was lowered before the window 
where the girl lay. One of the men held it by | 
the hook, another threw himself across that 
fellow’s legs to hold him, and the third, with 
that little ladder swaying and giving under his 
feet, climbed down, and with a swing and a 
jump, disappeared through the open window. | 
What was on foot very few of us had grasped, | man on the sealer, seven floors up, with noth- 
but one and all, civilian and fireman, we stood | ing but the strength of another man’s arms 
and gazed at that smoking seventh-story win- | between him and a sure death ?’’ 

dow, the little stick hanging from the roof,| ‘‘Oh, I was that guy,’’ said Dolan. 





“ANT 


by, where Quintard had his room. He found ‘body was against you—and so you let your|and the boy who stood at the top of the big | had to do was hang on.’’ 
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MAP SHOWING THE NEW ARCTIC LAND 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HOSE who kill the most time are usually 
equipped with small caliber weapons. 


OOK out for the man who believes there 
must be a short end to every bargain. 


[= person who is scared into being good 
will rarely expose his goodness to the strain 
of actual service. 


How many persons know that vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, will travel east, rather 
than west? Panama, the Pacific terminus of 
the canal, is farther east than Colon, at the 
Atlantic end. 


NE of the large college fraternities decided 

at its recent annual convention that after 
1917 it would admit to membership no student 
who had been a member of a high school or 
preparatory school fraternity. If the other 
college fraternities take the same action, the 
secret societies in the high schools will soon 
die. 


ICH Americans who live abroad will have 

to pay the tax on the income that their 
property in this country produces. It is esti- 
mated that the tax levied on one expatriated 
American will amount to $300,000 a year. As 
he also has to pay an income tax in England, 
he is contributing a large sum to the expense 
of running two governments. 





AVAL experts in Europe are aware that | 
the efficiency of the American navy does 


Temple, Dexter, Goldsmith Maid, St. Julien, 
Maud S, Jay Eye See, Sunol, and Nancy 
Hanks. When the long-awaited two-minute 
trotter arrived in 1903, the interest was already 
waning. How many can remember her name! 


Probably one reason for the change is the | 
growing number of sporting interests, but the | 


merit of making the much faster time has 
been lessened by the improved tracks, and by 
the modern sulky, the wind-shield, and the 
running mate. 

* © 


NEW ARCTIC LANDS. 


UST as this country was celebrating 

**Columbus day’’ last month, the an- 

nouncement came that Russian explorers 
had discovered land—perhaps an island ‘‘as 
large as Greenland’’—in the Arctic Ocean 
between Siberia and western North America. 
So strong is the lure of unknown regions, so 
fascinating are adventures of discovery, that 
the news aroused an interest quite out of pro- 
portion to the scientific importance of the event, 
or to any.practical results that are likely to 
follow it. 

Those who made the discovery were members 
of a government expedition headed by Captain 
Wilkitsky. They were supplementing work 
that the Russians have been quietly doing for 
a generation in the arctic waters north of 
Siberia, wheneyer the condition of the ice- 
pack has allowed it. They skirted the new 
land for an undetermined distance, perhaps 
two hundred miles or more. They landed, 
raised the Russian flag in token of possession, 
and named the region Nicholas II Land, in 
honor of the Tsar. They describe it vaguely 
as lying, in the main, north of latitude 78° and 
east of longitude 102°—a bare and inhospitable 
country, of which they made no detailed ex- 
ploration or scientific study. 

Geographers are inclined to believe that the 
new land is smaller than the discoverers sup- 
posed it to be. The Fram drifted westward 
straight across the Arctic, not far north of the 
southern shore that the Russians skirted. 
Thus the land must be narrow, whatever its 
length. It is natural to magnify the extent of 
land discovered in such circumstances. Geog- 
raphers once thought that Wrangell Land was 


much larger than it proved to be. The Jean- | 


not depend wholly on the number or the size | nette expedition of 1879 was lost because it had 
of its ships. One reason for their belief was | planned to winter on shores that turned out to 
shown the other day, when the gunners on the | be mythical. 


battle-ship Arkansas, in three seconds less | 5 ae a , ; 
than a minute, fired six shots from the twelve- 4 From ry _— of tote 0h arift of wo 
inch guns at a moving target tive miles away, | =o yarn satiric geograp we 
and hit the target every time. have guessed that there is a small continent, 
ne or, more probably, a large group of islands, 
HERE have been many estimates of the | in the frozen arctic seas that still appear blank 
damage by the floods in the middle West | on the globes and maps. The land that Peary 
last spring. After a thorough investigation, | saw to the westward of his march to the pole, 
the United States Geological Survey sets the | and that he named Crocker Land,—now the 


i i Indi 200,000,000. —. ., . . 
red a alba pomerbig Hes the loss is objective point of both the MacMillan and the 


the wonderful power of recovery that the dev- | Stefansson expedition, —lies far east of Nich- 
astated regions have ‘shown. The loss has Olas If Land. The Russian discovery in no- 
also had other far-reaching effects, for it has | wise forestalls those expeditions, or renders 
shown that great sums spent to guard against | less valuable the scientific work that they have 


executive, either in Great Britain or in France, 
| have the power to coerce reluctant members of 

its own party into supporting its measures 
by giving or withholding postmasterships and 
other offices. In this country, the executive is 
in power for a fixed term, and no disagreement 
with Congress can displace him. 

Again, it has been said that the best possible 
government is government by a good despot. 
| Be that as it may, the converse is certainly 
|true; that the worst possible government is 
government by a bad despot. Even if it be 
conceded that no harm has yet come to the 
country from the assumption of legislative 
functions by our recent Presidents, can we be 
sure that the people will always choose men 
as high-minded and as wise as those who have 
occupied the White House during the present 
century ? : 

It was the Roman people’s appreciation of 
the achievements of Marius, of Pompey, and of 
Julius Cesar that led them to acquiesce in 





\and Nero. From the absolute ascendancy 
|of the people of France, after they had put 
King Louis to death, it was a long step to the 
autocracy of Napoleon Bonaparte. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 
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| PERIODICALS AND “ SITTLICH- 
| KEIT.” 


N the address that Lord Haldane gave before 
‘| the American Bar Association a few weeks 

ago, he had much to say about Sittlichkeit. 
The word is German, and in English has no 
|exact equivalent; but it means the common 
body of beliefs, standards and ideals that rep- 
resent the ethical attainment of a people. Lord 
Haldane describes it as governing a race far 
more intimately than law, which, indeed, is 
merely the expression of a part of it; and far 
more powerfully than individual conscience, of 
which, indeed, after God, it is the chief prop 
and inspiration. He dwells upon its far-reach- 
ing effects, and the overwhelming importance 
of its being not only of high quality, but of 
really compelling strength. It is obvious that 
the sittlichkeit of a nation may deteriorate, 
and that its deterioration is a national disaster. 

Lord Haldane was pointing out the un- 
doubted fact that the English-speaking races 
have virtually the same sittlichkeit, and that 
it forms the greatest bond of friendship between 
them. But in his speech lies a lesson for any 
one who is able to influence the daily thoughts 
of the nation, and to insinuate standards of 
| manners or morality. There are many such 
| persons ; but The Companion wishes here to 
| speak of those of its own trade, that of writing 
| and publishing, for what is written and printed 
| and strewn broadcast over the land, more than 





books, and plays—more, perhaps, than from 
any other sourcee—do our young people, and 


the rule of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, | 


anything else, forms and upholds the sittlich- | 
| keit of the community. From periodicals, | 


course. No one should subscribe to a period- 
ical of which he has not first-hand, recent 
knowledge, and no one should select for his 
own reading, and that of his family, any 
publication that does not express and seek to 
uphold the highest aspirations of the nation. 


* ¢ 


A SIN AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. 


'WO and a half years ago the body of a 
Christian boy, twelve years old, was found 
about the time of the Jewish Passover 

in a clay pit near the Ghetto, in Kief, the 
‘tholy city’’ of Russia. There is reason to 
believe that he was killed by thieves whom he 
had caught in the act of robbery. His mother, 
indeed, accused of the crime his stepfather and 
his stepuncle, both of whom were men of bad 
character, who had abused the boy in the past. 
The heads of the local police force took the 
same view. 

But it happened that shortly after the murder 
the Tsar visited Kief, to attend the dedication of 
a monument to his grandfather. The ‘‘ Blaek 
Hundred, ’’ an organiza- 
tion whose principal ac- 
tivity is the persecution 
of the Jews, had mean- 
while spread the story 
that the boy had been 
murdered by the Jews 
in the ritual observance 
of the Passover. The 
Tsar came. He heard 
the rumor, and inquired 
about the case. The 
subservient minister of 
justice, eager to please, 
assured him that the 
; report was true. The 
PRIEST OF THE GREEK CHURCH heads of the police who 
had expressed their belief that thieves had 
| killed the boy were promptly removed from 
office. Their successors arrested Mendel 
Beiliss, a poor Jewish working man; and 
almost immediately through the whole land 
the story ran that this was a ‘‘ritual murder, ’’ 
committed by the Jews as a part of the ancient 
| rites with which they observe the most impor- 

tant day in their religious calendar. 
The trial, as it has gone forward, has been 
a travesty of justice. Perjury, coercion by the 
police, and intimidation by the presiding judge, 
| have marked the sessions; and behind it all is 
| the sinister power of a heartless and narrow- 
minded government, and the still more evil 
| influence of the bigoted priestly oligarchy that 
rules the government. The object is not merely 
, to convict the poor victim now on trial; it is to 
, arouse such hatred of the Jews as will lead to 
another pogrom, or massacre, like that which 
‘drenched the streets of Kishenef with Jewish 
blood. 

To us, in this free land, the thing is almost 

| unbelievable. The horror of it has roused 


| Christianity the world over. In the recent 








future floods will be wisely invested. 
|» official inventory of the Vermont maple- | 

sugar industry has been taken, so that the | 
rest of the country can know how much genuine | 
sugar and sirup the state produces. Last | 
spring 6,680,000 pounds of sugar was made, | 
and 450,000 gallons of sirup. That is about | 
45,000 gallons more sirup than was reported to 
the national census enumerators in 1900, but 
more than a million pounds less sugar. The | 
state census enumerators found that only about 
one-half of the sugar-maple trees were tapped 


attempted. 
* & 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


WEEK or two ago, in discussing the 
A changed relations between the. President 

and the Congress, The Companion set 
forth the arguments of those who regard the 
change as wise. For the sake of comparison, 
we present to-day the argument on the other 
side. 
| The framers of the Constitution undoubtedly 


our old ones, too,. receive their education in | convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
the common ethical -tradition of the race. | of the United States, a resolution was adopted 
Plainly, any publisher or writer who uses his | that calls upon the state church of Russia to 
power to lower the ethical standards of the | make formal pronouncement that charges of 
people, to weaken their confidence in a power- | ritual murder have no foundation or justitica- 
ful moral tradition, is an antisocial force and | tion in the teachings or practise of the Jewish 
a public enemy. | religion. In Congress, a Representative from 

A part of the sittlichkeit of the American | Illinois has asked the government to protest. 
people has been a wise reticence in the public | The state assembly of New York has made a 
discussion of questions of sex, a fine refusal on | similar demand, and individual churches and 
the part of writers and publishers to profit by larger religious bodies, both here and abroad, 


this year, and that if the sugar-orchards reed intended to make the three departments of the 


all worked to their full capacity, the yield | ; . 
might be doubled. That is pote a for those | government absolutely independent of one 


who like ‘‘flapjacks. ’’ 
— | vested in a President of the United States of 


ASSACHUSETTS has gone further than | America.’’ ‘‘All Legislative powers herein 
the other states in its mothers’ pension | granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
law. ‘The new statute, which went into effect | [ynited States.’? ‘The Judicial power of the 


another. ‘‘ The Executive power shall be | 


any appeal to prurient curiosity; a deep con- 
viction that to exploit such topics in thé pop- 
ular press, no matter with what motive, is 
certain to do great harm, and little if any 
| good. 

But we seem to be in danger of losing that 
| part of our fine national tradition—a most 
useful part, as The Companion believes, and 





| have expressed their abhorrence of the course 
|of the Russian government and the Russian 
|church. Miss Jane Addams spoke the truth 
| when she said that it is not a poor Jewish 
working man that is on trial, but Christianity. 

The story of ritual murder has never had the 
slightest foundation in fact. It is merely 
ancient superstition—like the witchcraft of 


one that every decent man and woman ought , medieval times, and the belief in spells and 


on September ist, provides that the overseers | United States shall be vested in one Supreme 


of the poor shall pay over to all mothers with 
dependent children enough money to enable 
the mothers to bring up the children properly 
in their own home, provided that the neces- 
sary money is not supplied by those under 
legal obligation to support the mothers. Wives 
who have been abandoned and wives with 
invalid husbands are to receive the benefits, 
as well as widows with young children. Penn- 
sylvania also has a new law for the relief of 
mothers; and New York, although it made 
no actual provision for pensions, or other form 
of outdoor relief, created a commission to study 
the subject and report on the best plan to be 
found. 


OR one reason or another, the public atti- 

tude toward the trotting horse has under- 
gone a great change in the past generation. 
When Uhlan lowered the world’s record to 
1.54% a few weeks ago, few persons anywhere 
in the country showed much interest. Yet it 
was not so very long ago that the whole country 
followed with enthusiasm the exploits of Flora 








| Court, and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
| gress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish.’? The language, identical in form as it 
| is in respect to each department, could not be 
| plainer. For more than a century the system 
| thus established has worked smoothly and well, 
|nor failed even under the strain of civil war. 
Why change it? And if we do change it, can 
we not best do it by amending the Constitution ? 
We are referred to the method of Great 
Britain and France, where the executive deter- 
mines the form of legislation, as giving a more 
| efficient method of government. But in those 





| countries the executive is a committee of the | 


legislature. The Parliament never loses, never 
| can lose, the upper hand. Whenever the min- 
isters undertake to carry through a measure 
that does not commend itself to the majority 


of the representatives of the people, and are 


defeated, they must either resign, or appeal to | 
the people at a general election. Nor does the | 


to fight for in every possible way. Our litera- 
ture has been clean; shall it become dirty? 
That is the question that faces us all, and that 
must receive a national answer. Our periodi- 
cals, our novels and our stage are giving to 
the public—any public that will pay, no matter 
how unfit—diseussions and descriptions that no 
publisher or producer would have dared, or 
would have been willing, to offer twenty years 


ago. They give; is the public willing to} 


receive? 

This is the time of year when people are 
| deciding what periodicals they will take during 
the ensuing twelvemonth: when all the peri- 
| odicals present their bills of fare for the coming 

year, and urge their attractions, some with 


charms and black magic that has marked the 
childhood of every race. Because the Russian 
peasants are densely ignorant, the cruel slander 
still survives among them. 


& > & @ 


\NATURE @ SCIENCE 


\'THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE IN 
| MINES.—There are now several wireless 
| telephone systems in German coal-mines, and 
|one has just been instalied in a colliery in 
| Yorkshire, England. According to the London 
| Times, each instrument is connected by two 
| wires, either with water-pipes or iron rails, or 
| with a piece of metal buried in the ground. In 
the Yorkshire mine, the instruments are both 


| honest, some with specious, arguments. More- | 


" | fixed and portable; the two fixed instruments 
over, they put forth clubbing offers that, by | 5 1e situated, one in the transformer house near 
linking unsuspected evil with known good, the pit bottom, and the other over half a mile 
may completely thwart a subscriber’s most|away. It is possible to talk between the two 


careful intentions. There is only one safe | stations as easily as if the telephones were 
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connected by wire. The portable instru- 
ments, which weigh about twenty pounds 
apiece, are carried by the miners to the points 
where active work is going on. By means of 
them the miners can communicate with the 
fixed stations from any part of the mine. More- 


over, they will enable men overtaken by dis- | 


aster to summon help from other parts of the 
mine, and to direct the rescuers. 
® 

NSTEAD OF PLATINUM.—Pure plat- 

inum has sold at times for more than forty- 
three dollars an ounce, more than twice the 
value of gold. The United States consumes 
more of the metal than any other country. 
Especially interesting, therefore, is the news 
that a firm in Aachen, Germany, has produced 
a metal alloy that may become a cheap substi- 
tute for it. According to the Ironmonger, the 
new alloy contains thirty-five per cent. of iron, 
sixty per cent. of chromium, and from two to 
three per cent. of molybdenum. It is said to 
be unaffected by hydrochloric, nitrie and sul- 
phuric acid, and even to withstand boiling in 
aqua regia, the powerful mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids. Since the alloy so 
resists heat and acids, it should be valuable in 
the manufacture and the analysis of chemicals. 

% 


IFELIKE MOTION PICTURES. —London 
and Paris audiences are now enjoying the 
results of the latest advance in the art of making 
motion pictures. By the so-called ‘‘Stereo- 
Kinema,’’ or ‘‘Kinoplastikon,’’ process, the 
objects in motion pictures seem to stand out in 
full relief, somewhat as objects do in photo- 
graphs when looked at through the familiar 
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stereoscope. According to Nature, a sheet of 
plate glass from twenty to thirty feet square 
is set up in a vertical plane, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the front of the stage, 
so that any brightly lighted object on the left 
of the stage, as seen from the auditorium, may 
be seen by the audience by reflection as if it 
were upon the stage itself. In the aecompany- 
ing diagram, MN is the front of the stage; AB 
the background; C, D, E, F, G, H, actual 
objects upon the stage that form a setting for 
the motion picture. GL is the sheet of glass. 
The motion-picture apparatus is at O, and the 
rays of light from it, passing through the sheet 


of glass at right angles, project the picture. 
upon a semitransparent screen at PQ. The) 


picture appears far back upon the stage, and 
the slight distortion caused by the refraction 
of the light rays in passing through the glass 
is magnified just enough to give the appear- 
ance of relief. As the figures step back and 
forth upon an invisible screen, the illusion is 
complete. 


ITANIC WATER-WHEELS.—The 
power-house of the new dam across the 
Mississippi at Keokuk, Iowa, will eventually 
contain thirty of the largest water-wheels ever 


built. Each turbine furnishes ten thousand | 


horse-power, and weighs about one million 

7 pounds. Many of 
the ‘‘runners,’’ or 
water-wheels for the 
turbines, were cast in 
one piece. They 
weigh each about 
140,000 pounds. The 
largest runners pre- 
viously cast in one 
piece, either in this 
country or abroad, weighed about 35,000 
pounds. The accompanying illustration from 
the Engineering Record shows one of the 
runners mounted upon a special flat car. 


| 





Taking these immense wheels from the factory | 


at Akron, Ohio, to the dam was nearly as 
hard a task as building them, for the wheels 
were probably the largest pieces of freight ever 
carried by an American railway. Many 
changes had to be made along the road in 
order to give clearance way, and the enormous 
loads were moved only by daylight. The first 
wheel was received at the power-house eight 
days after it left the factory. 


ooo 


CURRENT: 
HANKSGIVING DAY.—On October 2:4, 


President Wilson issued his first Thanks- | 
November 27th is the 


giving proclamation. 
day selected. The President gave as reasons 
for national thanksgiving the continuance of 
peace at home, the completion of the Panama 
Canal, and the demonstrated ability of the 


EVENTS| 


nation ‘‘to take calm counsel amidst the rapid 
movement of affairs and deal with its own life 
in a spirit of candor, righteousness and 
comity. ’” ® 


EXICO.—At the general election on Octo- 
ber 26th, there were five presidential can- | 
| didates in the field. On the afternoon before 
| the election, Provisional President Huerta 
| summoned to the national palace all the candi- 
| dates who were in the capital. After consul- 
| tation with them, he announced that they had 
all agreed to abide by the 
result of the voting, and 
that if any candidate | 
polled enough votes to be | 
elected, the others would | 
assist him in pacifying 
the country. If, however, 
no candidate should be 
elected, they promised to 
aid General Huerta in 
restoring peace. The re- 

' turns received on October 
ee 28th indicated that no 
candidate had been elected, although Federico 
Gamboa, the nominee of the Catholic party, 
seemed to have polled more votes than any one 
else, with General Huerta second. But Huerta 
is ineligible under the constitution. On the 
| same day, members of congress were voted for 
| to replace the congress dissolved by General 
Huerta. The returns indicated that a majority 
of the candidates of the Catholic party had 
been chosen. On October 28th, Gen. Felix 
Diaz, one of the presidential candidates who 
suspected that General Huerta had ordered 
his death, asked the American consul at Vera 
Cruz for protection, and was put on board a 
war-ship in the harbor. On October 29th, | 
the war-ships Rhode Island, Virginia, New | 
| Jersey, and Nebraska sailed from Hampton | 
| Roads to Vera Cruz. 

















| 
| AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. — On| 
f\ October 27th, in an address before the | 
Southern Commercial Congress at Mobile, | 
Alabama, President Wilson said that the gov- | 
erning motive of the United States in its deal- | 
ings with the countries of this hemisphere | 
would be ‘‘morality and not expediency,’’ and | 
he announced also that the United States ‘‘ will | 
not again seek to secure one foot of additional 
| territory by conquest.’’ He promised that our 
| government would try to help the countries to 
|the south of us to free themselves from the | 
entanglements growing out of commercial con- | 
cessions to foreigners, to the end that they | 
may enjoy constitutional liberty unrestrained. 


a 


HE NAVY. — The _ superdreadnought 
Texas, during its speed tests in the last 
week of October, went one measured mile 
at the rate of 22.28 knots, and the average 
speed of the five runs was 21.128 knots. The 
vessel is required by contract to make 21 
knots. The first plates of the keel of the 
superdreadnought Pennsylvania were laid at | 
Newport News, Virginia, on October 27th. 
The ship will be completed in two years, at a | 
cost of about $11,000,000. 
& 


OME RULE.—The persistent opposition | 
of the Ulster Conservatives to the Liberal | 
plan for Lrish home rule, an opposition carried 
to the extent of threatening to resist the govern- 
ment of the province by a parliament at Dublin, 
has led to many suggestions for compromise. 
Sir Edward Grey, the secretary of state for | 
foreign affairs, made the latest proposal in a | 
speech on October 27th. He said that the gov- | 
ernment is willing to permit Ulster to control | 
its own educational policy, its own police, and | 
other matters of the kind. That would free | 
Ulster from the control of the Dublin parlia- 
ment in most local matters, and the Liberals 
| hope that the concession will be accepted by 
Ulster. . 
? 

TALIAN ELECTIONS. —The first election 

since the universal suffrage law was passed 
was held in Italy on October 26th. About 
| five million new electors weré entitled to vote, 
but not so many of them went to the polls as 
was expected, for the day was pleasant, and 
they preferred to go on picnics instead. The 
existing government was sustained by the 
election of a Chamber of Deputies, in which | 
the parties are divided about as before, though | 
with slight Conservative gains. 








ECENT DEATHS.—Mrs. Cornelia Cole 

Fairbanks, wife of former Vice-President 
Charles W. Fairbanks, died October 24th, at 
| the age of sixty-one years. She was graduated 
| from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1872, and | 
| was married to Mr. Fairbanks in 1874. She 
was president-general of the Daughters of the | 
American Revolution from 1901 to 1905. —— 
Rear Admiral Washburn Maynard, U. S. N., 
retired, died October 25th, aged sixty-eight 
years. He was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1866, and rose to the 
rank of commander in 1893. He commanded 


the Nashville during the Spanish War, and is 
said to have ordered the firing of the first shot 
of that war. He became a captain in 19900, | 
and was retired as a rear admiral in 1902. | 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s 
iphorated Sap Dentifrice.” [ 








Want to goto College? Sires ty brs: 
to Medical, Law, Engineering, Pharmacy schools and Civil 
Service courses. rite for information regarding our 
““New Plan”’ Residential and Correspond courses. 
Brooks Classical School, Dept. Y.C., Schiller Bidg., Chicago. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form. struc- | 


ture and writing of the Short-Story tauvht by J. Berg | 
+, r Py tlle ‘5 Siegesins 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, | 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 





itor, Lipp e is . | 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. | 
| 
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“6 We have recently published a hand- 
RUBBER somely Illustrated Instructive Book | 
describing in an interesting manner | 
from the process of making Rubber Shoes, 
from the time the raw rubber is | 
gathered in the forest until the fin- 
FOREST ished shoe covers the foot. This 
book is prepared especially for 
to Schools and Teachers. Free on request, | 
BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO. | 4 
” Box No. 12, Station G, New York Cit | 
FOOT . 4 
Makers of “Hub-Mark”’ Rubbers. | 
. 7 | 
Bargainsin Suspenders 
Band Instruments 
We have a wareroom full of band in- | 
struments taken in exchange for our 


“‘A pair for every suit’’ 





makes a man’s whole year 
merry — saves time and 
temper every day. Try it 
and see! hoice of 12 
beautifully designed gift 
boxes. At stores or post- 
paid, 


“Satisfaction or money back 
Be sure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
The (.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co, Shirley, Mass. 


Lyon & Healy American fessional 
and Own Make Band Instruments. We are 
disposing of them at a grand clearing sale. 
Cornets $3.00 and upward. Trombones $6.00 and upward. 
Write for our big list if you can use a good instrument 
in perfect order at a nominal price. We will also send | 
you (free) a copy of our Band Herald. 


LYON & HEALY, 29-47 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World’s Largest Music House (187) 


The Cowan 


SOLID MAHOGANY 


20 SPECIALLY PRICED 20 
TWENTY DOLLARS 

This is one of the most 
artistic of all Tea Wagons 
and a 
Cowan “ ° 
The World’s Standard in Ma- 
hogany Period Furniture. 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is 
the universal choice in fash- 
ion centers, where it is dis- 
placing the side table quite 
generally. 

It is made of solid selected 
mahogany. All its joints 
are dovetailed or tenoned 
together instead of nailed and screwed, following the 
hand construction of ** Old Colonial ’’ furniture. 

A removable tray top, with a selected glass bottom, 
protects from heat or stain the natural beauty of the 
ope mahogany top without concealing its richness 
o " 







































THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Write for new catal No. 23, contain- 
ing rules of leading Hockey Associations, 

THESAMUEL WINSLOW SKATEMFG.CO, 


a 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mas.,U.S.A. @ 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. ca 

Pacific Coast Sales wn 


The wheels with their narrow running edges assure 
quiet moving and are constructed to add staunchness 
to the entire piece. 

A lower mahogany shelf, with beaded edge and grace- 
SS awve, gives the final touch of beauty and service- 
a y. 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is of similar value to the 
Cowan Martha ashington Sewing Table which we 


Both these pieces trade marked (be 
sure you find this CERN mark) can be had 
of the Cowan furniture dealer in your city. If there is 
no dealer in your locality carrying the Cowan lines we 
will have our nearest dealer supply you. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 
614 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 


Agency: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
. Stocks to befoundat LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E.C.; 
PARIS, 64 Avenue dela Grande Armee; BERLIN; 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE. Au ; DUNEDIN, 
AUCKLAND GTOM, New Zealand 
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INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


The Open Door in 


Life- Insurance 


The Postal Life is the only company that 
opens its doors to the public so that those de- 
siring sound insurance-protection at low cost 
can deal directly for it, either personally or by 
correspondence. 

hether you call or write, you make a guaranteed saving cor- 
responding to the agent’s first-year commission, less the moleeate 
advertising charge. This first-year commission ranges up to 


40% of the premium 
on whole-life policies 


In subsequent years, you save the Renewal Commission other 
companies pay their agents, namely, 744%, and you also receive 
an Office-Expense Saving of 2%, making up the 


Annual 1 Guaranteed 
Dividend of 2 70 


HEALTH 
CONSERVATION 








in the Policy 


If you were to call at the office of any other company, or write 


to it, you —-y secure insurance, of course, but not direct; 
the policy would go to you through some agent or agency that 
would get the commission. You wouldn't get it. 

In fact, the other company wouldn’t be permitted to give it 
to you unless everyone else got it: it would be illegal discrimi- 
nation. 

The Postal Life, however, dispenses entirely with agents. Its 
policyholders—all of them alike—get the benefit of the saving 
thus effected by direct insurance. 

Such is the POSTAL way: the door 
is open to you. Call at the company’s 
offices, if convenient, or write now and 
find out the exact sum it will pay you 
reserves, now $10,000,000. at your age—the first year and every 
Insurance in force nearly other. 


$50,000,000. 
Secend: Old-line legal- See How Easy It Is — 
reserve insurance — not In writing simply say: “Mail me in- 
fraternal or assessment. surance particulars for my age as per 
p—~ 4 Standard potty YOUTH'S COMPANION Sor Nov. 13.” 
tap ceomty sa Mn cine sellin In your letter be sure to give 
—- _ 1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your Occupation. 
3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 

u No agent will be sent to visit you: the 
States postal authorities. Postal Life employs no agents. 
Fitth: High medical 


scandards ta the selection Retal Life Insurance (Smpany 


Sixth: Policyholders 
Wm. R. Malone, President 


Health Bureau provides 
35 Nassau Street New York 





STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First: Standard policy 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the Uni 


one free medical examina- 
tion each year, if desired. 























“men enjoying long-continued prosperity and 
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DIVINE JUSTICE. 
») Ri eiaren came home from 





church in a_ thoughtful 

mood. ‘‘As far as I can 
see,’? he said to his father, 
as they walked along, ‘‘real 
suecess in life depends not 
upon goodness, but upon clever- 
ness. Everywhere I see bad 


health and happiness, and _ conscientious, 
earnest men and women suffering from pov- 
erty and ill health and loneliness and despair. 
If there were One Who controlled the universe, 
and Who cared, could it be so?’’ 

‘*] think, ’’ said his father, ‘‘that you expect 
the Almighty to reward and punish as human 
fathers do. When you were a little boy, I 
used to tell you that if you would keep your 
shoes shined I would give you a book, or a 
knife, or a pair of skates, or any other suitable 
reward. I used to say also that if you were 
tardy or impertinent, I should whip you, or 





send you to bed, or keep you from going to | 
the circus, or inflict any other punishment | 
that seemed to me just. The rewards I offered | 
and the punishments I threatened had no_ 
inherent relation to the virtue or offense that | 
brought them. ’’ 

‘*You mean that they were arbitrary ?’? | 
asked Robert. 

‘*Exactly, ’’ answered his father. ‘‘ But God’s | 
rewards and punishments never are. Divine 
rewards and punishments are always such as | 
naturally result from the thing done. The | 
richest man in the world may be the wickedest. 
The amount of his wealth depends not on his | 
goodness or his badness, but on his obedience | 
to the laws of the increase of wealth. If the | 
wickedest man on earth most perfectly obeyed | 
the laws of physical health, he would be the | 
healthiest man on earth.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that just what I said?’’ asked Robert. | 
‘*If a bad man be clever enough, he can reap | 
his reward and go scot-free. Goodness doesn’t | 
matter !?? 

‘‘Nothing in the universe matters so much !’’ 
answered his father. ‘‘ Nothing in the universe 
is more certain than that evil will be pun- 
ished. Its punishment is the most awful that 
the mind of man can conceive. The punish- 
ment of evil is the increase of evil in the soul 
of the offender. The dishonest man, by his 
dishonesty, becomes capable of greater dis- 
honesty. He becomes dishonesty incarnate. 
At last he fails to know even the meaning of 
the words ‘honesty’ and ‘dishonesty.’ So 
it is with impurity. ‘The man who has given 
himself over to impurity, literally becomes 
impurity; he cannot distinguish between the 
pure and the impure. He doesn’t really know 
what the words mean! So it is with meanness 
and with every other evil. It would be infi- 
nitely less hideous to be beaten or to be burned 
than it is to be transformed into the likeness 
of the evil we have committed !’’ 

‘*But in what lies the reward for the suffer- 
ing good man?’’ Robert asked. 

‘*His reward never can fail,’’ answered his 
father. ‘‘The reward of being honest and 
generous and clean is no little insignificant 
thing such as unthinking men would be glad 
to have it. If, after a man had tried for years 
to live up to his best, the Almighty should 
give him a great roll of $1,000 bills, he would 
not doubt His care. But how infinitely greater 
than that is the sure reward God gives him! 

‘*‘What is the reward for being honest under 
great temptation? It isn’t a little thing like 
being made governor of a state; it’s an infi- 
nitely bigger thing. It is that the man becomes 
more honest. The reward of controlling your 
temper isn’t something like a house and lot; 
it is the reward of having a strong character, 
perfectly controlled. 

‘*If God should say to us that if we trifled 
with our moral sense, for these coming twelve 
months, He would cut off our hands or put out | 
our eyes, we’d be pretty careful! But God | 
says more than that. He says, and every one 
of us knows He says, that if we trifle with our 
moral sense, we’ll degrade ourselves and stifle | 
the divine in our souls, and that we must die ! | 

‘*Tf God should tell us that if we’d be true to 
our best for a few years, He’d make us enor- 
mously rich, we’d try harder, I’m afraid. 
But God says more than that. He says that 
if we will be true to our best, we shall grow 
nobler and stronger and more divine. He will 
give us not a crown of gold, but a crown of 
life! Divine rewards and punishments are 
sure. One is the most awful thing that man 
can conceive; the other is too wonderful for | 
man adequately to appreciate. ’’ 
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THEIR JOURNEYS. 


HEN pretty Julia Marl- 
borough was sixteen years 
old,—more than seventy 


years ago,—something very won- 
derful happened. Her wardrobe, 
including the half-fearful, but 
wholly delightful extravagance of 
a short-waisted satin gown, was 
packed into a little haircloth trunk, 
and Julia and the trunk journeyed a whole day in 
the stage-coach to Philadelphia. There she spent 
six weeks with an aunt. When the six weeks were 
over, she returned home and married the young 












ore ae By Arthur Guiterlman i y 


HE Lady of Belmont looked out to the east; 
The smoke of the battle was wafted aside ; 
The shattering growl of the cannon had 
ceased ; 
The British flotilla swept over the tide. 


Then on came the gallant battalions in red 
With glimmer of steel and victorious cheers; 
The hills of Manhattan reéchoed their tread— 
The conquering march of the King’s Gren- 
adiers. 


The Lady of Belmont looked south to the sea, 
Manhattan’s green valleys were spread to 
her ken: . 
“And whose may that column of riflemen be 
Now plain on the hillside, now dim in the 
glen? 


“°Tis Putnam’s! Brave Putnam! to danger 
anew 
He carries the scars of the Indian fights! 
But where may the doughty old hero win 
through 
To Washington’s army entrenched on the 
Heights? 


“For, barring his way, moves the army of 
Howe; 
Then Howe must be halted whatever the 
cost! 
No valor can save the old general now ; 
’Tis Howe must be halted, or Putnam is lost!” 


The Lady of Belmont came down from the . 
tower 
As Howe at her gateway his battle-steed 
reined. 
“Now rest thee, Sir William,” she cried, “‘but 
an hour! 
Thy warfare is over, the laurel is gained. 
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“And since thou hast conquered my friends 
with the sword, 
The meed of a victor should fall to thy 
share ; 
Then sit, if thou wilt, at a true rebel’s 
board, 
And taste, if thou wilt, of our good rebel 
fare.” 


. 


Then light laughed Sir William, and leaped 
to the ground, 
And still, at his word, stood the glittering 
ranks; 
He bowed to the lady in homage profound, 
In phrases right courtly he gave her true 
thanks. 


And long did he tarry her bounty to taste, 
For rich was her larder and merry was 
she, 
When up rode an orderly, spurring in haste: 
“Til tidings! ill tidings, Sir William!” cried 
he; 


“For Putnam has slipped through the gap in 
our line! 
He snapped at our vanguard, the surly old 
fox, 
And, flaunting his flag with its evergreen pine, 
He’s off to the rebels encamped on the 
rocks!”’ 


Oh, wroth was Sir William, yet sweetly he 
smiled 
And murmured, full knightly, ‘Fair lady, I 
fear 
The fox stole away when the hounds were 
beguiled. 
Good hostess, thy bounty has cost us too 
dear!”’ 





minister, and she was a middle-aged woman before 
she traveled as far again. Then, as the young 
minister had risen to a place of honor in his 
church, her quiet life changed, and she saw much 
of the world; but she saw nothing, she often de- 
clared, half so wonderful as Philadelphia in 1840, 

On the other hand, young Julia Marlborough, 
her granddaughter, was born into a generation of 
travelers. From her childhood she spent her sum- 
mers at famous mountain and seashore resorts; 
before she was twenty she had been to Florida 
and the Rockies and Canada, and as soon as she 
was graduated from college she was to go abroad 
for two years. 

One day, when she was visiting her grandmother, 
she came across the little haircloth trunk in the 
attic. 

“Poor grandmother,” she said, laughing, “‘with 
only six weeks of Philadelphia! I’m glad I wasn’t 
born in 1824.” i 

“In those days,’”’ her grandmother replied, with 
dignity, ‘‘we didn’t believe in flying off to the ends 
of the earth every week or so. Traveling was a 
pleasant thing, but it wasn’t the only thing in life, 
or the best.” 

“I forgot,” the girl said, saucily. “There was 
grandfather coming up the path between the 
roses.” 

A faint color touched grandmother’s soft old 
face. ‘‘There isn’t anything else in the world like 
that, dear,” she agreed, “as you’ll find out for 
yourself some day. But there were other things, 
too. People took root, and lived into places—you 
don’t know what that means in these days. You 
had real neighbors, and there was old-fashioned 
hospitality, and old-fashioned fun, too. When I 
think of the good times we used to have, I feel 
sorry for you young folks to-day.” 

The girl’s pretty face grew thoughtful. “After 
all,” she said, slowly, “there are so many dif- 
ferent ways of being happy, and no one can 
possibly have them all. I suppose the wise thing 
is to enjoy to the full the way that comes to you.” 

Grandmother looked across at her with the 
quick, vivid glance that the years had never 
changed. 

“You could try all your life, and never say a 
wiser thing than that,” she declared. 
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THE RAINIEST SPOT. 


OR so small.a country, Great Britain shows a 
surprising variation in rainfall between differ- 
ent places. Generally speaking, the western 

side of the island is the wetter, since it is next 
the Atlantic, and is also more mountainous. But 
even on that side the variation is considerable. 
Devon and Cornwall, jutting far out into the 
ocean, get generous drenchings both winter and 
summer. Farther north, where Ireland bears the 
| brunt of the sea-winds, Wales and the adjacent 
| country receive somewhat less; but the moun- 
| tainous counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
| land, a little farther north, actually suffer from 
| the attentions of Jupiter Pluvius. 

That is the famous lake region, the beauty-spot 
of England. It is a popular region with tourists, 
but that is an extraordinary summer in which the 
traveler does not have to face there a business- 
like daily downpour, or else a succession of wild 
thunder-storms. 

High up above Borrowdale, on the way over 
from lovely Derwentwater to a wild, little-visited 
lake named Wastwater, is the tiny village of 

! Seathwaite, the rainiest spot in England. It is a 





place of gray stones and gray rain. The roads 
are of loose gray stones, the fences that divide 
the little pastures are of bigger gray stones, and 
the dozen or so houses are of still bigger gray 
stones. The mountains rise close about it,—Scaw- 
fell, Great Gable, Glaramara, beloved by Words- 
worth,—and many more gray and misty giants. A 
little brook rattles among the stones, and on the 
dark sides of the mountains you see here and 
there a milk-white streak where some stream 
poare, down in what the people call a “force” or 


hyll. 

But it is a singular fact that up on the mountain- 
side above the village, in | ead Pass'(Sty is 
Cumbrian for ladder, and it is an appropriate 
name), there is a little strip of ground that for 





some reason catches a oie deluge whenever 
rain is falling anywhere in the neighborhood. On 
that narrow ribbon of territory, only about two 
hundred and fifty yards long by a few yards wide 
the rain-gage shows an average rainfall of abou’ 
two hundred inches annually. Outside that little 
space, there is an immediate drop of some fifty 
inches in the annual rainfall. Of course there is 
a reason, but it is not plain to the eye, or to the 
experience of the natives. If you ask the shep- 
herds, who form almost the whole male population 
of the region, “a | will tell you, ‘Ah dinnot can 
tell ’ee, maister. It main allus reeans terble-like 
up on t’ ould Sty, seesta [seest thou] when t’ daal 
do be gettin’ a swoakin’.’ 
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ESMERALDA. 


INCE the children and Esmeralda, the donkey, 

S were small, Mammy Chloe, large and devoted, 

usually accompanied them to see that they 

did not get into trouble. Mammy Chloe loved the 

children; she respected, but did not love, Esmer- 
alda. 

“Needn’ tell me dat donkey ain’ got intellee’s,” 


she would protest. “Dat donkey knows her own 
min’ better’n folks does—yas’m, she do. Dat li’l’ 


gray raskil got de hardes’ haid and de softes’ | 
manners, and she know right well, she do, w’en | 


she stan’ so droopy and ’er haid so hang-down 
and ’er laigs ’thout no stiff’nin’ in deir knees, an 
’er eyes so meek, and ca’m, and considerin’— 


she know dere ain’t no pusson goin’ mistrust she | 
schemin’ mischief all de time tell she done it. She | 
il? 


know—li’l’ raskil 


There was, indeed, a persistent feud between 


Chloe and Esmeralda, despite the pleas of the | 


children that she should “please love” their pet, 
whose vagaries they found exciting and delightful. 


She even went so far as to shake a black fist under | 


Esmeralda’s velvet nose and declare her opinion 
that she had “de debbil inside dat hide.” Then 
came a day when the children left mammy in the 
cart on a hilltop while they descended to pick 
berries. A wagon, dragging a harrow, came clat- 


“Dat donkey’s a good donkey,” announced 
Mammy Chloe, with decision and_ solemnity, as 
she climbed ponderously down. “She ain’ got no 
debbil in ’er—no’m; I don’ know w’aé she got, but 
*tain’t de debbil, cos she bolted right in a bee- 
line cross de county to de bi — ys 
and nebber spill me out tell she bump into de 
mo’ner’s bench. Yas’m! Datso. Den out I goes 
plunk, and lan’s sof’ on anudder lady, and mashes 
er hat consid’able; but she so ’xalted she on’y 
sing out, ‘Ne’ min’, sister! Shout hallelujah!’ an 

id. And dat donkey stan’ dere, g as gol’, 
tell de meetin’ bruk UP, and den come back, trot- 
tety-trot! trottety-trot! sweet as a lamb, and 
nebber balkin’ once, and me singin’ glory all de 


way. 
“And don’ yo’ see, honey-chile, I’s boun’ to 
fergive my enemies, now I ben to de meetin’, and 
Esmeralda’s de onlies’ enemy I got—and yo’ 
needn’ tell me she don’ know w’at she ’bout w’ en she 
tek me dere! 
“Hi, dere, Esmeralda! Yo’ laks carrots, don’ 
0’? Mammy Chloe goin’ gib yo’ a big fat carrot 
Jes as quick’s she kin dle to de kitchen and 
n’ one. And yo’ laks Mammy Chloe, don’ yo’, 
Esmeralda? Ain’ sech anudder knowin’ little 
raskil ob a donkey in de worl’!” 
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KEEPING SERVANTS IN JAPAN. 


OUSEWIVES who find the servant problem 
H a source of endless worry may find some 

consolation in the fact that in no country is 
the matter a perfectly simple one. Miss Evelyn 
| Adam in “Behind the Screens” in Japan, describes 
| some of the difficulties of keeping servants in that 
country. 


The maid servants are untrustworthy, but they 
are gentle and cheap—while they stay. Unfortu- 
nately, they are fond of Playing the gniening 
trick upon their mistresses. A lady in Tokyo 
a valuable servant of somewhat mature years 
who rejoiced in the poetic name of “Oharu San’”’— 
the Honorable Miss Spring. One day at tea-time 
Miss Spring did not appear. The kitchen was 
deserted, the kettle was cold; half the luncheon- 
plates lay immersed in a bowl of soapy water, the 
other haif stood on the sink, ready to be put away. 
The next morning, Oharu San reappeared, and 
demanded the fragment of wages due her since 
the beginning of the month. The lady asked why 
she was leaving so suddenly. 

“Oh,” replied Miss Spring, “just as 1 was wash- 
ing the dishes ——- I remembered that Saito 
San, the pawnbroker, wanted a wife. Therefore 
I went out and married him.” 

lf corrected sharply, a maid will leave at once. 
Hence any lecture must not slide over the line that 
divides it from a scolding; it should be delivered 
with a smiling face, and should be interrupted 
ughs, just to show that it is really 
not a scolding at all. 

Sometimes even that is more than a servant will 
bear. A woman friend of mine, an artist, had a 
very good man servant—a perfect treasure. Every 
day when she went to the woods to paint, this treas- 
ure carried her easel. One afternoon he forgot to 
bring an important part of it. Although greatly 
annoyed, the lady said nothing, knowing that her 
“pearl,” like most of his race, was sensitive to 
criticism. But the effort at self-control was en- 
tirely wasted, for the next day the man came to 
give notice. 

“Why do you wish to leave?’ the mistress 
asked, in deep distress. “ er you are not 
upset on account of the easel? said nothing 
about it, did 1?” 

“No,” the man admitted, “but you made a diffi- 
cult face.” 
| And he went before luncheon. 


| 
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SOUTHEY’S BOOKS. 


HE library of Robert Southey, the English 
poet, consisted of about fourteen thousand 
volumes. That. is probably the largest 

number of books ever collected by a person of 

such limited means. His son writes that many of 
the books were in vellum or parchment bindings. 

His brother, Thomas Southey, was a skilful let- 

terer; he painted the backs of the books in some 

| bright color, and put the title on this colored back- 
| ground in large gold letters of the Old English 
type. 

Another fancy of the poet’s was to have all the 
books of lesser value, which had become ragged 
and dirty, covered, or rather bound, in colored 
cotton prints, for the sake of making them clean 
and respectable, since he could not afford to have 
y put into leather bindings. 

s daughters, aided by any female friend who 
might be staying with them, performed that task, 
and they bound thus, at different times, some 
fourteen hundred volumes. hy! filled one room 
completely, and Southey called it ‘the Cottonian 
library.” He took great pleasure in watching and 
directing this work. The ladies would often suit 
the pattern to the contents; they would clothe a 
Quaker work or a book of sermons in sober drab, 

try in some flowery pattern, and sometimes 

hey would contrive a sly piece of satire at the 

expense of some work by their choice of its bind- 
ing. There was one convenience about this mode 
of binding, for the books were identified by their 
conspicuous dress, and very easily found. 
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ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


HE manceuvers, in which the Red and the 
T Blue armies had engaged in mimic warfare, 

had ended. They were the subject of con- 
versation on the porch of a summer hotel, says the 
Newark Star. 


| “Yes, 1 was at the manceuvers,” remarked a 
| talkative stranger. ‘I was with the Blue army.” 

“Tell us about it,” said one of the listeners. 

“Well, the first day I took one of the Red’s 
officers.” 

“Ves?” 

“And the next day I took eight men.” 

“Well! well!” 

“Yes, and the day before we quit I took a lot of 
— wagons, and followed that up by taking 
| a big gun. 
|_ “Say, ~ friend,” said one of the group who 
| had been listening in astonishment to these tales 
| of military prowess, ‘“‘what are you, anyway?” 
“Oh,” replied the stranger, “I am a photog- 
| rapher.”’ 
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WORTH WAITING FOR. 


tering unexpectedly round the corner, and the | 


little donkey, from a state of half-asleep placidity, 
awoke toinstantaction. With the reins dragging, 
the cart bouncing, and mammy clinging on for dear 
life, Esmeralda ran away, and disappeared in the 
far distance. . 

The children wontend sadly and anxiously home, 
where they reported the loss of both Esmeralda 
and Mammy Chloe, of which at first their parents 
made light. But as time passed, and the lost ones 
did not come home, they, too, became anxious, and 
a search party was just about to start forth, when 
the patter of small hoofs was heard withont, ac- 
companied by a rich voice singing loudly, “Glory, 
glory, hallelujah!” The wanderers had returned. 


| once, telegraphed a proposal of marriage to 
the lady of his choice. After spending the 
| entire day at the telegraph office, says the Ar- 
| gonaut, he was rewarded late in the evening by 
| an affirmative answer. 
| “If I were you,” suggested the operator, when 
he delivered the message, “I’d think twice before 
marrying a girl that kept me waiting all day for 
my answer.’ 
“Na, na,” retorted the Scot. ‘The lass who 
waits for the night rates is the lass for me.” 


} A SCOTSMAN, who wished to know his fate at 
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“LOOK PLEASANT.” 


Keep very still,—eyes open wide,— 
And watch the camera, for inside 


A little bird is said to hide! 













dull that he did not know right 
from wrong. ‘‘I found it on the 
garden walk,’’ replied the elf, 
**so it belonged to me, and I did 
not bury it! I just planted it to 
let it grow up into a penny-tree. 
I found it. It belonged to me, 
didn’t it?’’ 

Then the prince, the fairy, the 





THE ELF AND THE PENNY. 


BY PATTEN BEARD. 


NCE upon a time there lived a little elf 
O who was so dull that he did not know 

the difference between right and wrong. 
As he walked through a garden one day, he 
chanced to find a bent penny on the gravel 
walk. 

‘*Hello!’? he cried. ‘‘I’m a penny rich 
now! What shall I do with my penny?’’ 
And he never thought to look about him to 
find out who might have lost that penny before 
he put it into his pocket. 

He passed by a prince, a fairy, a dwarf 
with a long gray beard, and he passed by a 
little bird, a princess, a cat, and a fox, but he 
jogged on along the garden path and patted 
his pocket, and never so much as mentioned 
that he had found a penny that did not belong 
to him. The prince might have been looking 
for it; the fairy might have been looking for 
it; the dwarf with the long gray beard might 
have been looking for it; the little bird, or 


the princess, or the cat, or the fox might have | 


been looking for the lost bent penny, but the 
little elf did not stop to find out. He went on 
his way and patted his pocket. 

‘*T know what I will do,’’ he thought. ‘‘I 
will plant my penny deep in the earth, and let 
it sprout and grow up into a penny - tree. 


When it grows large, I shall be rich. Then) 


I will buy me a castle and a coach, and eat 
nothing but chocolate creams and ice-cream all 
the rest of my life.’’ 

So he dug a deep hole right in the green 
garden lawn, and planted the bent penny. 

When the penny was safely planted, the 
little elf began to plan about the crop of pen- 
nies that he was to gather from his penny-tree. 

‘*T shall need somewhere to put them,’’ he 


thought, ‘‘because others might come and find | 


them. I will dig a long tunnel in the earth 
all round the roots of my penny-tree. No one 
will be the wiser.’’ And he began to dig. 


The prince passed by while he was at work; | 


and the fairy, the dwarf with the long gray 


beard, the little bird, the princess, the cat, | 
and the fox all passed by and saw the elf, 


digging. They had none of them missed a 
bent penny from one of their pockets; but a 


bent penny is a bent penny, and they could | 


have told the little elf that it did not belong to 
him, and that he ought to try to find the owner. 

Now the fox, who came last, was shrewd. 
‘*Hello!’’ said he to the cat. ‘‘Why is that elf 
digging so hard?’’ 

‘*Why, indeed ?’’ asked the cat, the princess, 
the little bird, the dwarf with the long gray 
beard, and the fairy. 

But the prince thought, ‘‘Why, he may be 
digging for treasure, and I will dig, too!’’ 
he began to dig. 

Now the elf was so busy tunneling into the 
ground, making a place to bury the pennies 
from his penny-tree, that he never once noticed 
that the prince was digging also. He was 
quite surprised when the prince suddenly threw 
up his cap, and shouted, ‘‘Oh, I’ve found a 
bent penny!’’ For the prince had been digging 
right over the place where the elf had planted 
the penny that he had hoped would grow up 
to be a penny-tree. 

‘Oh,’ cried the fairy, ‘‘it must be my 
bent penny, for I have just missed mine from 
my pocket! Who could have buried it?’’ 
They all turned to the little elf, who was so 


So | 





little dwarf with the long gray 

beard, the little bird, the princess, 
the cat, and the fox all said, ‘‘It didn’t belong 
to you. You ought to have asked, and tried 
to find the owner. You ought to have asked 
every one!’’ 

‘*Fiel’? called the prince. ‘‘Fie!’’ called 
the little dwarf with the long gray beard. 
‘*Fie!’’ called the little bird, and the princess. 
‘**Fie!’’ called the cat and the fox, for they 
all knew better. 

The little elf was ashamed. But the fairy, 
who had not said *‘Fie!’’ put her arm round 
him. ‘‘Go away,’’ she said to the prince, and 
the little dwarf, and the little bird, and the 
princess, the cat and the fox. ‘‘Don’t say any 
|more! It was my penny, and 1 think he 
| didn’t know right from wrong, but he does 
| know now, and he’!] never do it again.’’ 
| So together they planted the bent penny 
|again, after the prince, and the dwarf with 
| the long gray beard, the little bird, the prin- 
| cess, the cat and the fox had gone on their 
way. 

And when the little elf found anything on 
the garden walk after that, he went out of 
his way to ask the prince, or the little dwarf, 
or the fairy, or the little bird, or the princess, 
or the cat or the fox if they knew to whom it 
belonged. 
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THE BONFIRE. 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 


HE trouble began on Friday, when Jack 
T lost the half-dollar that his father had 

given him for the football game. All in 
vain he hunted for the lost money. He did 
not tell his father or ask for another half- 
dollar, for he was ashamed of his carelessness, 
but it was hard to have to miss the game that 
he had counted on seeing. 

When Saturday morning came his father 
said to him, ‘*You had better clean up the 
yard to-day before you go to the game this 
afternoon. Rake the leaves together and burn 
them. ’’ 

It was a very heavy-hearted Jack who got 
the long-handled rake and set to work in the 
big yard. Last year it had been fun to rake 
the fallen leaves into a great pile and make a 
bonfire, but the loss of the money and of the 
chance to see the game made the task seem 
like real work this time, instead of play. His 
little sisters came running out to help him, 
and for their sake he tried to turn the work 
into a frolic. 

‘*Tt was my own fault that I lost the money, ’’ 
| Jack said to himself. ‘*This job must be done, 
and I’1l do it as if I liked it.’’ 

It was a brave resolution, and he tried his 
best to carry it out. He let Mollie and Beatrice 
help him, and he did not complain or scold 
| when they jumped into the pile of leaves that 

he had gathered into the middle of the lawn. 
When he had set fire to some of the driest 
| leaves on one side of the pile, the smoke curled 
}up into a tiny cloud. Then the fire blazed 
| brighter among the leaves, and almost at once 
| it started to run along in the dead grass on 
|the lawn. It ran toward the house, and gath- 
| ered strength as it went. 
Jack was frightened. His father had gone 
| away for the day. He dashed into the house 
and called to his mother. She seized a broom, 
and told him to bring a pail of water. Together 
they fought the little tongues of flame that 
| were darting here and there in the grass and 








IN THE DOLL SHOP. 
BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


The dolls in boxes upon the shelves, 
They whisper softly among themselves; 
While the dolls that stand on the counter low, 
Beribboned and fine from head to toe, 
Are praised and chosen and sent away 
For dear little girls each shopping day. 
And what do you think they say up there, 
Where they lie in boxes, undressed and bare ? 
They're always speaking—I'm sure you've guessed— 
Of the good time coming, when they'll be dressed 
In daintiest pink and blue and white, 
- With buckled slippers and ribbons bright, 
And, stretching their arms to all who view, 
By some little mother be chosen, too. 
And so they whisper away, and tell 
Of the dear little girl who will love them well. 
And that’s how they comfort and cheer themselves, 
The dolls in boxes upon the shelves. 


| grass,’’ said his mother. 
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leaves, tut he had to bring sev- 
eral pails of water before they 
had put out the fire. 

‘*It is more exciting than a 


football game would be!’’ he 
cried breathlessly, when they 
had won their battle. 

‘*You should have piled the 
leaves in the path, not on the 
‘* Then 
there would have been no danger 
when you set fire to them.’’ 

Jack understood. He should 
have thought of that before. So 
he and the girls made the un- 
burned leaves into a new pile in 
the middle of the wide path. 





The leaves are falling, falling down, 
All painted gold and red and brown. 
The branches of the trees are bare, 
They shiver in the frosty air. 


The little birds have flown away, 
It was too bleak and cold to stay; 
The frosty wind is sighing, 

And snow will soon be flying. 


NOVEMBER. 


BY JOHN MARTIN. 








This time there was no danger. . 

When the big pile had burned 
at last, and Jack was raking over the ashes, 
he saw close by something that glistened 
brightly. He reached for the object with his 
rake, and pulled it to the side of the path. 
It was the lost half-dollar ! 

‘*Hurrah! I’ve found it! I’ve found it!’’ 
he cried. Followed by his sisters, he ran into 
the house to tell the glad news to his mother, 
who knew about the game and the lost coin. 





‘* Just think!’’ he exclaimed, when he had 
told the story. ‘‘I can go to the game this 
afternoon, after all. And the yard is all 
cleaned up, and we had a great time doing it. 
What a fine day it has turned out to be, and 
I thought this morning that it would be the 
very worst day that ever was!’’ 

“It often happens that way,’’ said his 
mother, ‘‘if we just keep on doing right.’’ 
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THE SMOKE CURLED UP INTO A TINY CLOUD. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 


NOWLEDGE of parlia- 
kK mentary law is, at some 
time or other, useful to 
almost every member of an 
American community, yet few 
ever get more than a confused 
and mistaken idea of its prin- 
ciples. 

Absolute equality of rights 
and privileges among the 
members of an assembly, the 
right to a full and free debate 
of every proposition offered, 
the rule of the majority, and 
the limitation of consideration to one thing at a 
time, are the cardinal principles upon which the 
rules of order rest. To enforce them, a chairman 
or moderator must be chosen. He always speaks 
of himself as “the chair.” 

All the proceedings of an organized assembly, 
whatever its purpose or composition, are founded 
upon the motion, which is really the form in which 
action is proposed. Besides the main or principal 
motion, which is the proposition in its original and 
simple form, there are subsidiary, incidental, and 
privileged motions. They will be explained later. 

A member who wishes to make a motion must 
rise in his place, and address the chair—‘‘Mr. 
Chairman” or “Mr. President,” as the case may 
be. He is not to speak further until the chair has 
“recognized” him by pro- 
nouncing his name. 

Having been recognized, 
he proceeds to make his 
motion after this form: “I 
move that this society at- 
tend in a body the Fourth 
of July exercises at River- 
side Park.” 

In Congress, motions are 
not, as arule, seconded; but 
in most voluntary organiza- 
tions, the chairman—except 
in matters of routine busi- 
ness—waits, before stating 
the question, until some one 
says, “I second the motion.” 
can do without rising. If no one offers to second 
the motion, the chairman need not state the mo- 
tion at all, and often refuses to do so. 

As soon as a motion has been seconded, how- 
ever, the presiding officer repeats it verbatim, as 
it was made. If the motion is long and compli- 
cated, he may call for it in writing; and it is always 
a good plan for one who intends to propose a 
motion of importance to write it out before he 
rises to offer it. 

Until a motion has been seconded, the maker 
may withdraw it. Until it has been stated by the 
chair, he may withdraw it with the consent of the 
seconder; but after it has been stated, it can be 
withdrawn only by formal vote of the meeting. 

The’ question having been stated, the chairman 
goes on to say, ‘“‘Are you ready for the question ?” 
That opens the floor to de- 
bate. If no one offers to 
speak, the chairman calls 
for the vote: 

“Allin favor of the motion 
will say, ‘Aye,’ all opposed, 
‘No” The ayes” (or the 
noes) “have it, and the mo- 
tion is carried” (or is lost, 
as the case may be). 

In case of doubt, the chair 
may order the ayes and 
noes to rise in turn, and 
remain standing until they 
are counted. And if any 
member does not agree with 
the chair’s decision of the vote by voice, he may 
“doubt” it. Then a rising vote must be taken. 

In most cases, however, there will be debate. 
The chairman will then recognize the first mem- 
ber to rise, who may speak as long as the rules of 
the particular body permit. The maker of a mo- 
tion has, by custom, the first opportunity to speak 
to it, if he wishes to do so, and usually, also, the 
right to close the debate with another speech. 

While a member is speaking, no other member 
is allowed to stand, unless the speaker, on being 
appealed to, permits an interruption for the pur- 
pose of asking a question or making a correction. 
But a speaker who is using discourteous or im- 
proper language may be “called to order,” as will 
be explained later. 

A member has no right to remain standing while 
another is speaking, with the idea of preémpting 
the next recognition from the chairman; the chair 
should not recognize a member unless he rose 
after the preceding speaker had finished. When 
a member has once spoken to a motion, he has no 
right to take the floor again, as long as any other 
member wishes to be heard, except to make one 
of the subsidiary, incidental, or privileged mo- 
tions above referred to. 

Those motions all supersede the consideration 
of the main motion. When a subsidiary motion 
is made, the main motion is laid aside until the 
subsidiary has been acted upon. When one of 
the incidental motions is made, the main motion 
or any subsidiary motions must be laid aside until 
the incidental motion is disposed of. The privi- 
leged motions displace any of the others from 
consideration. Only one thing at a time may be 
before the ‘‘house.” 

The subsidiary motions, all concerned with per- 
fecting or advancing the disposition of a main 
motion, are these: 

(a) Amendment. Any main motion is open to 
amendment, and any amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. The amendment may be by 
adding words or phrases, by eliminating words or 
phrases, or by the substitution of certain words 
for some in the original motion. Any number of 
amendments may be offered; only one at a time 
can be considered. When an amendment to an 
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amendment is offered, it displaces the amendment 
from consideration, just as the first amendment 
displaced the original motion. 

An amendment ought not to be offered in a 
negative form; it is a good plan, when that is 
done, to amend it at once to a positive form, so 
that there shall be no misunderstanding when it 
comes to a vote. It is con- 
fusing when the vote “Aye” 
means not to do a certain 
thing, and the vote “No” 
means to do it. 

The amendment must also 
conform to the subject-mat- 
ter of the main motion. The 
chairman must rule “‘out of 
order” an amendment that 
tries to introduce an en- 
tirely different subject. The 
question on an amendment 
is put just as it is on a main 
motion, but the chairman 
should be careful to repeat 
the whole motion, with the proposed amendment, 
so that all may understand what they are voting on. 

(b) Indefinite Postponement. At any time when 
the main motion alone is before the assembly, a 
motion to postpone its consideration indefinitely 
is in order. This motion is open to debate, and if 
carried, makes any further discussion of the main 
motion impossible at that session; and at a later 
session it can be brought in only as ‘‘new busi- 
ness,” as if it had never been proposed before. 

(c) To Commit. At any time when a motion or 
an amendment is under discussion, a motion to 
refer toa committee may be made. In most legis- 
lative bodies this is the immediate fate of almost 
every motion of impor- 
tance; in clubs and similar 
organizations, matters that 
require investigation and 
special 
properly referred to a com- 
mittee. The motion is 
debatable and open to 
amendment — usually as to 
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tee, or the time when a re- 
port shall be made. If the 
reference is to a_ special, 
and not a “standing’’ com- 
mittee, the chairman, when 
the choice is left to him, 
often «appoints the member who proposed the 
reference chairman, although he need not do so 
unless he chooses. 

When a committee has prepared and presented 
its report, the chairman moves its adoption—if it 
makes any specific proposition or recommenda- 
tion. Reports which merely state facts or “‘re- 
port progress” are ‘‘accepted,” not “adopted.” 
A committee, after making its final report, is ipso 
facto discharged... But a formal motion to dis- 
charge a committee may be made and entertained 
at its own request, or in case of a partial report 
or unsatisfactory performance of its duties. 

Sometimes committees disagree, and majority 
and minority reports are presented. 
case the first motion to be made is usually for the 
adoption ofthe majority report. Then an amend- 
ment to substitute for it the minority report often 
follows, and after debate, the vote comes on the 
question of substitution. If that fails, the vote 
recurs on the adoption of the majority report. 

(d) Postponement. A motion to postpone con- 
sideration to a definite time is in order while any 
of the motions already described are under dis- 
cussion. It is debatable, but the chairman should 
not let the debate extend beyond the proper time 
of postponement. If carried, the main motion 
cannot again be considered before the specified 
time, except by a two-thirds vote. But when that 
time has arrived, if a certain hour was named, the 
postponed motion takes precedence of any other 
business, except the privileged questions later to 
be described. If the postponement was to a cer- 
tain day only, the motion comes up when “un- 
finished busi ’? is reached 
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a motion for 

(e) The Previous Question. That, if carried, 
closes all debate, and puts the matter at once to 
a vote. It is in order only when there has been a 
fair amount of discussion. It is not itself deba- 
table, and requires a two-thirds vote to pass. If 
amendments are pending when the previous 
question is ordered, they must be voted on one 


without further debate. But a member may, if he 
please, move the previous 
question on an amendment 
only—in which case the 
main motion will still be 
open to debate. 

Finally, a motion 

(f) To Lay on the Table 
takes precedence of any of 
the other motions enumer- 
ated. It is not debatable. 
Its effect is to postpone 
action on a motion, but it 
permits the reintroduction 
of the motion at any time 
during that or the next fol- 
lowing session. Its proper 
use is to lay aside a motion until further informa- 
tion can be obtained, or until a more favorable 
time for its consideration; but since the enemies 
of a motion, if they are strong enough to lay a 
motion on the table, are often strong enough to 
prevent its being taken from the table, this motion 
often serves to suppress a question without actu- 
ally voting it down. A motion to take a motion 
from the table is in order at any time when other 
business is not before the house, during the same 
or the next following session. 

The incidental motions are seven in number, 
and are of equal parliamentary standing. That is 
to say, any of them may be introduced while the 
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information are | 


the number of the commit- | 


In such a} 


Any of the motions already named will yield to | 


after another; then the main motion must be put, | 


| main or a subsidiary motion is pending, but no 
| one of them takes precedence over any other; no 
second incidental motion may be offered while 
one is under consideration. All of them, save 
only the appeal from the decision of the chair, are 
peremptory motions, and not debatable. They 
are as follows: 

(a) Suspension of the Rules. This is a motion 
| to suspend the operation of the rules of order 
| that the particular body has adopted, in order 
to permit the consideration of some pressing 
| matter out of its usual place. By-laws may not 
| thus be suspended, and the rules of order may be 
suspended only by a two-thirds vote. Nor can 





| Same question is under consideration; the chair- 
| man must rule it “out of order’ if the attempt is 
|made. The motion should be made in this form: 
| “Mr. Chairman, I move the suspension of the 
{rules for the consideration of the question —” 
| which should then be stated in full. 
(b) Withdrawing a Motion. When a motion is 

fairly before the house, the mover may withdraw 
| it only by rising and mov- 
ing its withdrawal. No one 
| but the maker of the origi- 
/nal motion can move to 
| withdraw. There can be 
|no debate, and a majority 
vote permits the with- 
drawal. 

(c) Dividing a Motion. If 
a motion contains two or 
more distinct propositions, 
it is sometimes convenient 
to divide it, and vote sepa- 
rately on each proposition, 
especially if one seems 
likely to encounter more 
opposition than the others. 
| debatable. 
(d) To Read Papers. This is a motion to have 
the pending motion read again for the information 
and guidance of members, or to have other mate- 
rial read which seems likely to help in the intelli- 
| gent consideration of the question. When such a 
motion is made, the chairman usually says, “If 
| there is no objection, the paper (or the motion) 
| will be read.” 
| must be put to vote. A majority vote carries it. 
| (e) Objection to Consideration. Sometimes 
| silly or needless motions are made, or motions 
| which are likely to stir up ill feeling. Objection 
|to the consideration of such business may be 
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The motion is not 


|made by any member as soon as the motion has | 


been stated by the chair. No second is needed, 
|}no debate is allowed, and a two-thirds vote is 
| required. The proceeding 
| is often a useful one, but it 
| requires quick wit to employ 

it; for as soon as debate has 

actually begun, the objec- 
| tion is outof order. In such 
|a case the indefinite post- 
| ponement already described 
is the best way of suppress- 
ing the troublesome motion. 

It should be noted that 
| when the objection is put to 
| vote, all those who are in 
| favor of considering the 
| question are asked to: vote 
| “Aye”; those who oppose 
| its consideration and sustain the objection are 
| asked to vote “‘No.”’ 
| (f) Points of Order. The chairman is, of course, 
| in constant charge of the meeting, enforcing the 
| rules of order and the principles of parliamentary 
law, and calling to order members whose lan- 
guage is unduly violent or discourteous. If he 
| fails to perform any of these duties, it is proper 
| for a member to “rise to a point of order,” and 
eall the chair’s attention to the infraction of the 
| rules. 

Thus if a member moves to commit a motion 
| while the assembly is debating on the proposal to 
postpone it to a definite time, a member may say: 

| “Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order.” 

The Chair: ‘‘State your point.” 
| “The motion to refer to a committee is not in 
order until the motion to postpone has been voted 
on.” 

“The point is well taken; the motion to refer to 
a committee is out of order.” 

Or the chair may decide the point “not well 
taken.”’ In that case, the member who made it 
may, if he please: 

(g) Appeal. The appeal requires a second, and 
when made, is open to debate. The question is 
put in the form: 

“Shall the decision of the chair be sustained ?” 
The ayes, therefore, vote for the chair, and the 
noes in favor of the appeal. A tie vote sustains 
the chair. 

When an appeal has been sustained, the chair 
must act in accordance with it, even though he 
knows he is violating the rules in doing so. He 
is the servant of the house, and must take his 
instructions from it. 

A member may also object to the language used 
by another member, and call him to order. A 
member thus called to order must at once take 
his seat until the chair has ruled on the point. If 
the decision is against him, he may resume speak- 
ing only after offering an apology, and the assem- 
bly may, if it please, deny him the right to speak 
further. 

The privileged questions are few in number, but 
they displace all the motions already described, 
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and also have certain relative values among them- | 


selves. 


(a) Orders of the Day. A society sometimes | 


fixes a certain order of business to be carried out 
at a particular time at each meeting; this is the 
general order. When, at a previous meeting, a 
question has been postponed to a particular hour 
of a succeeding meeting, that question becomes a 
special order for that day. 

When the proper time arrives, the chair may 


the motion, if voted down, be renewed while the | 


If any one objects, the motion | 
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call the attention of the meeting to the fact, or a 
member may rise and “call for the order of the 
day.” Whatever business is pending must at 
once be suspended. Once before the meeting, 
the question may be again postponed if the house 
so votes, in which case the suspended business is 
resumed. Otherwise the order passes to a deci- 
sion in the regular way. The order of the day 
must be called for at the proper time ; if forgotten 
or neglected then, it loses its privilege, and can 
be taken up only as unfinished business later. 

When it is called for, the meeting may vote not 
to take it up.. That means that it prefers to dis- 
pose first of the business already before it. But 
as soon as that is done with, the order of the day 
must be taken up next. 

(b) Questions of Privilege. These are matters 
affecting the rights, dignity, or reputation. of indi- 
vidual members or of the whole assembly, and 
any business may be interrupted to state them. 
A member who feels that his right to debate is 
infringed by the chair or by other members, who 
feels that his character is assailed or his views 
misrepresented, may “rise to a question of privi- 
| lege.” ' Also unsatisfactory conditions of light 
| or ventilation, unseemly behavior of members or 
| visiters, charges against the official conduct of 
| officers of the body, and so forth, are suitable 
|matters for questions of privilege. The chair 
| need not entertain the question if he thinks it of 
| insufficient importance, but his decision is subject 
| to appeal. If the question is put as a motion, it is 
| like any motion subject to amendment, commit- 
| ment, postponement, and so forth. All such ques- 
tions are debatable. 

(c) Recess. The motion to take a recess out- 
ranks all motions already enumerated. It cannot 
be amended or debated. 

(d) Adjournment. A motion to adjourn out- 
ranks all others, and may be made at any time 
except while a member is speaking, while voting 
| is going on, or while the chair is stating a question. 
| It is not debatable, and may be renewed if lost. 
| But if repeated motions to adjourn are made simply 
to obstruct business, the chair may finally refuse 
to entertain them. A special form of this motion 
of still greater privilege is that fixing the time and 
place of adjournment. 

When adjournment has 
been carried in a body that 
is meeting in continuous 
session, day after day, the 
business left unfinished 
comes up at once on reas- 
sembling, unless displaced 
by the order of the day. 
When a body has only a 
weekly or a monthly meet- 
ing, such business would 
be considered when unfin- 
ished business was reached 
in the regular order. 

There are a few other 
| motions which do not fall under any of the heads 
named. For example: 

A.motion may be made to limit the length of 
time which each speaker may occupy, or which 
the entire debate may occupy, or to extend the 

| time already decided upon, or to fix the hour 
| when the debate shall close and a vote be taken. 
These are undebatable, but may be amended, and 
require a two-thirds vote to pass. 
| After a motion has been adopted or defeated, a 
| motion to “reconsider” is in order, either during 
| that meeting or the next one. Jt must be made 
by one who voted on the prevailing side, whether 
affirmative or negative. If it is carried, the 
question is again before the house for debate and 
amendment, just as it stood when the vote passing 
or defeating it was taken. The motion to recon- 
sider is in order at any time, even while other 
business is under consideration. When so made, 


however, the fact is entered 
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on the minutes, and the 
motion waits until the pend- 
ing busi is disy d of. 

When the time has expired 
during which reconsidera- 
tion may be moved, a motion 
to rescind action already 
taken may be made. This 
may be made when no other 
matter is pending, and is 
fully debatable. 

Although it is a general 
rule that a motion once 
voted down can be taken up 
only through a motion to 
reconsider, most motions, except main motions 
| and amendments, may be renewed if the status 
of the business before the house has been changed 
in the meantime. For example, a motion to lay 
/a question on the table is made and voted down. 
| Then a motion to postpone it to a certain time is 
|made. The motion to lay on the table may now 
| be renewed, although it could not be renewed 
after the motion to postpone was defeated, since 
in that case the status of the question would again 
be what it was when the first motion to lay on the 
table was defeated. 

Parliamentary inquiries are allowable at any 
time, when a member is not speaking. They are 
| questions addressed to the chair concerning the 
| propriety of motions that the questioner wishes 
| to offer if they would be in order, the meaning 
| of rules or decisions, and the like. 
| Order of Business. This may well be different 
| for different bodies, but the following is a useful 
form: 

Meeting called to order. 

Minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

Communications from other bodies or persons. 

Reports of any officers which are due. 

Reports from standing or special committees. 

Unfinished business. 
| New business. 


| Literary or other program, if any. 
| Adjournment. 
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There are of course Many other matters, rela- 
ting to the method of organizing a new society, the 
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best form for the constitution and the by-laws, the 
duties that various offeers should discharge, and 
the proper method of conducting voting by ballot, 
that are of interest and importance in this con- 
nection. But they do not fall within the scope of 
this paper, which simply undertakes to explain 
concisely the leading principles of parliamentary 
procedure. 
* »& 


MAKING A LOOM. 


ITH a mintfature loom like the one here 

shown, a bey can help his sister to weave 

rugs, carpets, straw hangings, or ham- 

mocks for her dolls; and with the same kind of 
loom on a larger scale he can make many useful 

things for the house. It will do any kind of weav- 
ing, from the simplest patterns to the more elabo- 

rate, and will handle @ great variety of materials | 

—rags, yarn, carpet ravelings, raffia, and straw. | 

To make the loom, first get out the parts accord- | 

ing to the following specifications: 
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Nail the principal parts securely together, as | 
shown in the illustration. Place the brads in 
rows on the tops of the ends, at a distance of one- , 
quarter of an inch from one another. Use three- | 
quarter-inch number nineteen wire brads, and | 
drive them in until five-sixteenths of an inch pro- | 
jects. 

The frame that has the fifteen slats is called a 
heddle. It serves to give an up-and-down motion 
to the warp-threads,—which always run length- | 
wise of the cloth,—and also to press closely to- 
gether the woof, or filling, which runs crosswise. | 

To make the heddle, use a board sixteen inches | 


by two and one-half inches by three-eighths of an |: 


inch, and from it saw two strips about seven-six- 
teenths of an inch wide fer the rails and ends, and | 
four strips about three-sixteenths of an inch wide, 
from which to make the fifteen slats. Plane these 
four strips one-eighth of an inch thick, for the 
slats. Plane the other two strips three-eighths of | 
an inch square, and saw them to the required | 
lengths for rails and ends. When you have glued 
and nailed the rails to the ends, measure on an 
inside corner of each rail every one-half inch, so - 
that the slats will be one-eighth of an inch apart. 
To prevent splitting the slats, you must drill holes 
for the brads or tacks with which you fasten them 
in place. For that purpose use three-ounce gimp- | 
tacks. After the slats are in place, drill a row of 
smooth holes in the centers of the slats, and sand- | 
paper and shellac both heddle and shuttle. Rough- 
ness in those parts would wear the warp. | 

To make the notches at the ends of the shuttle, | 
bore a half-inch hole one inch from each end, | 
and saw from the end of the shuttle to the sides | 
of the hole. | 

In the process of weaving, the warp is subject 
to considerable wear, so it is well to use fairly 
good string. 

For convenience in putting on the warp, tie the | 
heddle upright across the middle of the bottom | 
board. In the illustration the warp-thread passes 








first through a slot in the heddle, then round two | 
brads at the farther end of the loom, then back 
through a hole in the heddle, then round two 
brads at the nearer end of the loom, then through 
the next slot, and so on. 

All ends of warp-threads can be held by pegs 
in the holes in the ends of the loom. 

The warp must be left somewhat loose at first, 
because it becomes constantly tighter in the proc- 
ess of weaving. After the warp is on, a string is | 
laid tightly over it just inside the rows of brads, 
and the ends of the string made fast to the pegs 
in the ends of the loom. That is to keep the warp 
from sliding up the brads. 

The illustration shows the heddle lifted to form 
a “shed,” through which the shuttle is moving 
from the left. When the shuttle is through, the | 
woof is left in the shed ready to be “beaten up”— 
that is, pushed with the heddle close to the last 
woof-thread; then the heddle is lowered to form 
a@ new shed, the shuttle passed back again, this 
time to the left, and so the weaving proceeds. 

All ends of the woof should be laid an inch or 
more in the shed, and snipped off after the weav- 
ing is completed. 


The border illustrated is made with two shuttles | 


| kind of fringe to prevent unraveling. The near 
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carrying differently colored woof, moved in the 
following order: shuttle one to left; change shed; 
shuttle two to left; change shed; shuttle one to | 
right; change shed; shuttle two to'right; change 
shed, and so on. 

Many other weaves can be devised. Shuttles 
can be carried only part way through a shed, and 
others taken up to finish the laying of the woof. 
It is in such ways that patterns are woven. Care 
must be taken not to pull the woof too tight, but 
to leave it just tight enough to keep the selvage 
straight. 

When the weaving has been carried as far as is 
desired, the strings that hold down the warp are 
removed, the warp is cut at the far end to allow the 
heddle to be taken off, and then it is tied in some 


end is not cut, but a fringe can be added if it is 
desired. 
* 

A Trick With Air.—Air is very elastic. That 
fact explains the following trick: 

Place a small cork in the mouth of a milk-bottle 
that is lying on its side. Try to blow the cork into 
the bottle. You will find that you cannot do it. 
If you blow hard enough, the cork will fly out into 
your face. 

* & 


END GAMES IN CHECKERS: 
THE SOLUTIONS. 
Teron game described in the Boys’ Page 


for October was one of two kings against 


one king andaman. The position is shown 


in Fig. 1. Black is to move and win. The game 
concludes as follows: 

Black. White. 

6to 1 5to 9 

10 to 15 9 to 14 

lto 5 21 to 17 

5to 1 17 to 13 

lto 5 14 to 17 

15 to 10 17 to 21 

10 to 14 21 to 2 

5to 1 2 to 22 

lto 6 22 to B 

6 to 10 2 to 22 

10 to 15 22 to 26 | 


16 to 18 wins. 


There are several variations in the play possible 
here, but careful study of the above play will 
enable one to work them out. In every case 
Black wins. 








two men 


The second game—one king and 
against one king and two men, Black to move 


and win—is shown in Fig. 2. The solution is as 


follows: 
Black. White. | 
lto & 8 to ll 
5to 9 ll to 15 
9 to 14 15 to ll 
14 to 18 ll to 16 
18 to 15 16 to 2 
15 to ll 20 to % 
3to 7 % to 19 
7 to 10 19 to B 
10 to 15 2 to 27 
15 to 19 27 to 32 
19 to 24 32 to 28 
2 to 27 28 to 32 
27 to 31 32 to 28 
31 to 27 28 to 32 
27 to B 32 to 28 
2 to 18 28 to 24 
18 to 14 2% to 19 
6 to 10 19 to 23 
10 to 15 2 to 27 
15 to 19 27 to 32 
19 to 2% 32 to 28 
2 to 27 28 to 2 
27 to 32 24 to 2 
32 to 27 28 to 32 
27 to &# 32 to 2 
24 to 19 28 to 32 
19 to 15 32 to 28 
15 to 10 28 to 24 
10 to 6 24 to 19 
14 to 10 19 to 24 
10 to 15 2% to 2 
15 to 19 28 to 32 
19 to 24 32 to 28 
11 to 16 28 to 19 
16 to 23 12to 8 
23 to 18 8to 4 
18 to 14 4to 8 
6 to 8 to ll 
l4to 9 13 to 6 
1 to 10 11 to 16 
10 to 15 16 to 2 


15 to 19 wins. | 
| 
Although the end is long, the moves are nearly 


| all forced ; nevertheless, Black’s play is somewhat 


independent of White’s play. 
often in games. 


Both positions arise 
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SHORT CUTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IV. Washing. 


HOROUGH washing is essential to the per- | 
manence of either negative or print. Roll 
films are usually developed in the strip and | 
fixed in the same way, and there is therefore no | 
need to cut them up in order to wash and dry. 
Simply lay a piece of smooth board at an angle | 
under the faucet so that a stream of water runs 


| down it, and pin one end of the film to the board, | 


far enough down so that the stream does not | 
strike it directly. If the water does not flow | 
evenly over the film, nail low side pieces to the | 
board. 

To wash cut films, such as the film packs, float | 
them by corks, as directed in “A Device for | 
Handling Films,” on the Boys’ Page for July 6, 
1911. Prints may also be washed in this way, and | 
so kept from matting together at the bottom of | 
the basin; if matting happens, only those prints | 


in the top layer are likely to be fully washed. | 
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What’s Coming? 


What will she find on the breakfast table ? 


Will it be Puffed Wheat or Rice —the crisp, porous grains 


which taste like toasted nuts ? 


Will it be these airy wafers, bubble-like and thin ? 


These 


dainty morsels of which few children ever get enough ? 


Or have you forgotten ? 
appoint the child ? 


Will some less-liked cereal dis- 


Each kernel of wheat or rice contains more than one hundred 


million granules. 
be broken. 


For ease of digestion those granules must 


Prof. Anderson’s way—in Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice— 
explodes every granule by steam. The result is the best-cooked 


cereal foods which have ever been created. 


value is here made available. 


Every atom of food 


That’s another reason why the child should find Puffed 


Grains on the morning table. 





Puffed Wheat, 10c «-.» 
Puffed Rice, 





Extreme 
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With Cream 


For Breakfast serve with 


and sugar, or mix with any truit 


«cream 


The grains are crisp and nut-like, 
thin and fragile. They have an 
almond flavor, due to terrific heat. 


There is nothing like them. Never 
before was grain made so inviting. 
Never before were kernels exploded 
to eight times normal size. 


Use also like confections. Scatter 
like nut-meats over a dish of ice 
cream. Use in frosting cake — use 
in candy making. 

Crisp in butter or serve dry — like 


peanuts—for between-meal foods. 


Wherever nuts are good, Puffed 
Grains are good, and much easier 
to digest. 


With Milk 


For Supper or luncheon or bed- 


time, serve in bowls of milk. The 
grains will float like bubbles. They 
are crisper than crackers and four 
times as porous as bread. 


They are whole-grain foods made 
wholly digestible, and they melt 
into toasted morsels with 
inviting taste. 


a most 


Serve them any hour for they 
don’t tax the stomach, and every 
atom feeds. 


These foods are right at your 
door. Every grocer supplies them. 
The moment they come they are 
ready to serve. 


Why let millions enjoy them while 
you go without them? Order a 
package of each. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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T and blazes, and the (Ge 
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girls gathered about the. fire 

to-day. Before such a fire 

did young grandmother sit, working Berlin wool 
slippers for grandfather’s Christmas present,—he 
was not grandfather then,—and listening for the 
sound of the bells of his smart ‘‘cutter,” when he 
should drive up to take her sleigh-riding, tucked 
under warm buffalo-robes. And it is before such 
a fire in modern homes that Christmas presents 
are being contrived to-day by the descendants 
of grandmother and grandfather. There are few 
buffalo-robes now, and as for Berlin woolwork, 
that, too, has almost disappeared. 

Yet Berlin work was both pretty and useful, and 
might well be revived by some enterprising girl, 
tired of doing exactly the same kind of fancy- 
work that her associates are doing. It is very 
simple, just cross-stitch patterns worked on strong 
eanvas with heavy worsted, with a background 
filled in with worsted of solid color. Among heir- 
loom treasures are still to be found ottoman tops, 
chair-seats, and cushions of woolwork that might 
well be copied. 

As for small things, we have had all kinds of 
pincushion-covers: satin defaced with holes at 
the first prick; embroidered lawn punched to 
holes at once, by use; and lace, which entangles 
the heads of pins; but never have we had any- 
thing that looks so well and shows wear so little 


as the old-fashioned covers worked in worsted on | 
canvas, The antique bead bags that have lately | 


reappeared, bear exactly the kind of designs used 
for worsted-work. If these designs seem too 
elaborate, there is always the resource of a simple 
cross-stitch border with initials in the middle, or 
@ monogram instead of the initials. 


Blaze - Stitch. 


The various forms 
of blaze-stitch were 
used at the time when 
tapestry embroidery 
in wool was at its 
height. The blaze- 
stitch formed a solid 
mass of embroidery, 
and resembled a 
woven texture. It was 
the result of a repe- 
tition of the same 
pattern, and was so 
designed that one pat- 
tern fitted exactly into 
those about it. This 
was a simpler process than the tapestry-work, 
which required a great deal of patience in count- 
ing the stitches from a paper pattern. 

In many forms of the blaze-stitch the foundation 
design is outlined in black, and then filled in with 
the colors chosen, as in the pattern used for the 
card-case shown in the cut. The work is done on 
canvas, and varies in texture according to the 
material used. For the coarser articles, such as 
the chair-backs and -seats and small footstools 
that were so popular with our grandmothers, a 
heavy canvas is necessary, and the work is done 
in worsteds. 

For card-cases or portfolios, a fine canvas is best, 





and the stitches are worked in a heavy silk or | 


mercerized thread. In the card-case shown, — 
which was made about 1835,—the design was first 
outlined in black, and then filled in with three 
shades of leaf-green. There was a line of light 
blue near the corn-colored center, with a point, 
or eye, of black in the very middle. Black crochet 
silk was the material used. The design can be 
adapted for pillow tops where a solid effect is 
wanted. 
Acorn Emery - Bag. 

A certain grandmother used to make the pret- 
tiest imaginable acorn emery- bags as trifling 
Christmas tokens. She made a tiny 
oval bag of brown satin, and worked 
# little point at the closed end with 
brown sewing-silk. This bag she 
filled with emery-powder, and tied 
up tight. Over the tied end she 
fitted and glued a real little acorn- 
cup,—preferably a deep one,—with 
a bit of the stem attached. The girl 
who has been forehanded enough to save the 
acorn-cups that have fallen from the big oak-tree 
in the front dooryard has now found a new way to 
utilize them for her old-fashioned Christmas gifts. 


Another Kind of Emery - Bag. 


For another kind of emery-bag, grandmother 
used two very small scallop-shells, to make a 
wedge-shaped case for the emery-powder, either 
of velvet or velveteen. The shells were glued on 
the two sides of the bag, so that they were joined 
at the hinges, but separated by a ridge of velvet 
at the lips. 


Making a Silk Cord. 


A girl who needed a piece of bright-colored silk 
cord, and was unable to find any that suited her, 
tried to make a cord by twisting threads to- 
gether. 

She took two short threads each of three colors, 
twisted them together tightly, and doubled them. 
As the cord thus made was too light in weight, 
she twisted and doubled again. She now had 
about two inches of cord that satisfied her; but to 
make two and a half feet of the finished cord 
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she would require threads fifteen 
feet long, and to twist them by hand 
would take an hour of tedious work. 
Her brother came to her help with a 
suggestion. He threw the sewing-machine out of 
gear, tied one end of the threads to the band- 
wheel, and while she held the other end of the 
threads at right angles to the plane of the wheel, 
he pedaled rapidly. In two minutes the cord was 
finished. 
By using different colored threads, you can get 
any color effect you desire. 


The Christmas Candle - Board. 
In some hospitable old homes the Christmas 
candle-board is still used for serving the cake or 
plum pudding. It serves, indeed, for birthdays, 








wedding anniversaries, or any other family fes- 
tivities. The cake or pudding in the center is 


nasturtiums, or holly, and by the rows of candles 
about the outer edge of the board. 

When the hostess is ready to serve the cake, 
the board is passed to the guest to snuff the first 
candle, after which the hostess snuffs a sufficient 
number in one group to enable her to cut the cake. 
The remaining candles are permitted to burn 
throughout the rest of the meal. It is a pretty 
custom, and one that is worthy of preservation. 

Such a board can be made from a piece of 
smooth pine, eighteen inches in diameter. It 
may be either round or oblong; but the round 
board is usually preferred, for obvious reasons. 

The board may be stained. Candle-holders can 
be purchased for a few cents. They are made’of 
a cheap metal, perliaps tin, but when they are 
stained with lampblack, or gilded, they are far 





thumb-tacks are used. 


| A Standing Doll. 
| 


A standing doll, such as German mothers make 
| for their little children, is a pretty gift for a creeping 
| baby who spends his 
time on the floor. To 
make, cut a stiff paste- 
board circle about four 
inches in diameter, 
and cover it with vel- 
veteen on one side. 
Make a bag of sateen, 
or other strong goods, 
about six inches high, 
and justas large round 
as the diameter of the 
circle. Do not close 


sew its edge to the 
edge of the paste- 
board circle with fine 
stitches, with the vel- 
| veteen on the outside. When it is finished, it will 
| be a cylindrical bag with a flat bottom. 





A cheap doll about nine inches tall is the next | 


| requisite. Put the doll’s legs into the bag, and fill 
| up all round them with sawdust or bran; pack 
| it tight, and draw in the top of the full bag 
with the gathering-cord close round the doll’s 
waist; fasten it firmly so that the sawdust cannot 


little fingers to tear off, or put in baby’s mouth. 


Hoarhound Candy. 


An old-time and long-tested receipt for hoar- 
hound candy calls for one quart of sugar, to which 
must be added one tablespoonful of vinegar, and 
one tablespoonful of hoarhound that has been 
steeped in a cupful of water and strained. To 
that mixture add one cupful of water. Boil until 
it will crackle when tested in cold water. Do not 
stir the candy while it is boiling. 


The Tied Honeycomb Mats. 


The tied honeycomb mats of grandmother’s and 
great-grandmother’s day are much sought after 
by the modern housewife. They are used to keep 
| hot dishes from marring the table. To make one 
| of the mats, take a small slate, about nine by 
| twelve inches in size. Remove the slate itself, 
| and tie the cotton, white Dexter, number eight, 

on the frame. Wind the frame from end to end 
| with the cotton in clusters of twenty threads each. 
| Leave space between the clusters. Then wind 
| from side to side of the frame in the same way. 

Thread a bodkin with the cotton, and tie the 
| clusters in a honeycomb knot. That is done by 





surrounded by a wreath of myrtle, ivy, smilax, | 





from being unattractive. Many prefer the origi- | the rows, and alternating the dark and light tones. 


nal color, and use no stain. They are easily | 
pinned into position on the board, exactly as of an inch, shirr three times, and sew to the 
| ribbon ties. 


it at the bottom, but | 








escape. The doll now resembles an old-fashioned | 
lady in a hoop-skirt and petticoat, and will stand | 
on any surface not steeply inclined. It may be | 
dressed according to fancy, but the dress should | 
be sewed on, and should have no ornaments for | 
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running the bodkin down, then up, 
the square, and tying with a but- 
tonhole-stitch. When completed, 
the mat, with its perforations, 
resembles a honeycomb. Clip the end of cotton 
wound round the frame, to make the fringe. 

The mat will be about one-eighth of an inch 
thick when completed. As it requires no ironing, 
it is ideally practical. A set of three large ones 
and four small ones, of graduated sizes, is about 
right. The work is quickly done, as the cotton 
is coarse. 


The Quaint Silk Apron. 


The original of the quaint silk apron here de- 
scribed was made and worn nearly a century ago 
by the great-grandmother of a woman who is now 
herself a grandmother, and has been preserved 
for more than an average lifetime in a little brass- 
bound hair trunk in an old New. England garret. 

To reproduce it, the following materials are 
required: five-eighths of a yard of messaline or 
taffeta; two yards of lace footing about two and | 
one-half inches wide ; two yards of ribbon one and | 
one-half inches wide, to match the messaline ; | 
four yards of half-inch ribbon to match the mes- 
saline; four yards of half-inch mbbon a shade | 
or two lighter than the messaline; one spool of | 
sewing-silk. 

Cut the apron to measure seventeen and one-half 
inches in width and twenty in length, and slightly 
hollow out the top. Turn up the sides and bottom 
to the depth of one-quarter inch, and run on the 
lace footing, allowing it to overlap the messaline 
just enough to cover the raw edge. Observe the 
greatest care in mitering the corners, in order | 
that the lace may lie perfectly flat. If footing of | 
the desired width is 
not readily obtain- 
able, two narrower 
strips may be joined 
beneath the ribbon. 

Cover the margin 
with the first strip 
of ribbon, running 
it along the inner 
edge only, and take 
pains to avoid puck- 
ering. Then apply 
the three remaining 
strips in similar 
fashion, leaving narrow graduated spaces between 








Turn in the upper edge of the apron to the depth 


Guest Towels. 


Our grandmothers loved fine sewing of all kinds, 
and although hand-work went out when machine- 
work came in, girls now have returned to the 
dainty needlework of the old days. One of 
the prettiest and most useful of Christmas gifts is 
a set of guest towels. If any girl does not know 
how a guest towel differs from another towel, 
let her understand that the so-called guest towel 
is extremely small, perhaps twelve to eighteen 
inches long, and that it is intended, not for the 
“company” bedroom, but for the momentary use 
of the casual guest who has occasion to wash his 
hands, and for whom a large towel is unnecessary. | 
The small towel also implies exclusive use. Those 
little towels can be procured undecorated, at the 
shops, but more original results can be obtained 
by purchasing the kind of linen preferred and 
hemstitching it yourself. Above the hem is a line 
of embroidery or drawn-work, or a row of simple 
motifs. Usually there is a monogram done in 
white or colors. 


For Skeins of Thread or Silk. | 


The little calico bag was made many years ago 
—a very pretty holder for skeins of thread or silk. | 
A piece of calico or quaint figured silk eight | 
inches wide and six inches deep is gathered at the | 
back of the bag, round 

the curved end of the | 
long strip, and in front | 
is drawn up by a cord. | 
The long strip is two/| 
pieces of the material, | 
ten and one - quarter 
inches long, four and 
three-eighths inches 
wide when finished, | 
faced and sewed to-| 
gether, over and over, at | 
the sides, to within one | 
and one-half inches of | 
the top. From this point | 
to the bottom of the) 
strips, run five rows of | 
chain - stitching, making 
six divisions for thread 
or silk to run through. 
The one and one-half 
inches left at the top, 
both front and back, are cut into three points, and | 
faced with another calico. | 














Old - Fashioned Cap. 


The old-fashioned cap shown in the cut is a | 
very present comfort to all whose business or | 
pleasure takes them out in cold weather. Vizor | 
down, it protects perfectly ears, neck and throat; 
further, nothing short of a tornado can well dis- | 
lodge it. As pictured, it has a feminine finish. | 





rough work, the edges should 
have a straight finish of close 
single crochet-stitches instead 
of the scallops. Knitted solid, 
with only a contrasting touch 
in the finishing, it is better- 
looking than the cut indicates. 
Two colors were used in ma- 
king it. 

A cap of full size takes four 
ounces of four-ply German- 
town wool, one ounce of 
white, three ounces of blue, although the quantity 
of course varies with increased fineness or coarse- 
ness. Suit your needles to your wool—the four- 
ply takes number ten steel; five will be needed, 
and six are better than five. Begin the crown by 
casting on twenty-four stitches; knit across twice 
in biroche- or gallows-stitch—they are the same; 
then in the third row, turn two stitches from the 
end, knit back, keeping the stitches left on the 
needle you are knitting with. In the fourth row, 
turn four stitches from the end, and repeat until 
you knit barely six stitches. Then knit the full 
twenty-four stitches, turn, knit two more full 
rows, but at the point, in the last row, knit with 
the end stitch the loop formed by the first turn. 
That is to sharpen the apex, 
and insure that sixteen 
pointed sections shall make 
a flat round. 

Join the other color, and 
knit a section with it exactly 
like the first. Repeat until 
the crown is finished, break- 
ing neither thread, but car- 
rying from point to point. 
Pick up the casting on, upon 
a third needle, and knit the 
edges together, taking care 
to make an elastic seam. Break off the white 








| wool, and leave an end long enough to sew tight 
| the small opening that will appear in the middle. 


With the blue, pick up forty stitches in each 
quarter, one hundred and sixty in all, making the 
necessary skipping of loops opposite the color 
breaks. Divide stitches evenly upon four or five 
needles, and knit in twisted-stitch a depth of four 
inches—five will do no harm. Bind off seventy 
stitches in front,—the crown seam is the back,— 
knit round, and cast on seventy stitches over the 
gap bound off. 

Now knit twisting purled as well as plain 
stitches, so that the fabric shall be alike on both 
sides, for another depth of four inches. Then 
knit round, widening and narrowing every eight 
stitches, to form holes for the drawing -cord. 
Knit three rows above the widenings, and bind 
off. Join white wool without breaking blue, cro- 
chet scallops round edges and vizor opening, finish 
scallops with line of single crochet in blue, and 
fasten off both threads neatly. Make a cord by 
twisting hard three strands of white wool and 
three strands of blue, and then put the two to- 
gether. Run the cord through the holes, finish 
the ends with small tassels, and tie in a bow-knot. 
When stress of weather puts the vizor down, this 
cord, by drawing in round the neck, helps toward 
the defying of wind and weather. 

Beginners and knitters only fairly competent 
ean knit the head-piece in two-and-two rib rather 
than twisted-stitch. Ribbing is nearly as warm, 
and is more easily done, although less handsome. 


Old-Time Bead -Work. 


Among the old-fashioned gifts stored away, we 
find many examples of old-time bead-work in the 
bags and eases used in our grandmothers’ time. 
There were many 
ways of weaving 
the beads _ into 
pretty articles, but 
perhaps the simplest 
is the work that 
has been revived with 
the old cross-stitch 
designs. That isdone 
on canvas with what 
is known as the half- 
stitch; that is, in- 
stead of making two 
stitches, one over the 
other, only one is 
used, and a bead is 
taken for each stitch. 
Therefore, any design 
that is made for a 
cross-stitch pattern can be followed for this form 
of bead-work. It is very necessary to have all the 
stitches slant the same way, in order to give the 
effect of a woven article. 

The design here given is one that was used 
sixty years ago for a card-case, but the principle 
can be adapted to many uses, for the border is 
the Greek key, which is simple, and always deco- 
rative. Two sections of the design are used on 
the ends, and three on the sides, with the corners. 
It will be best to count the spaces before begin- 
ning the work, to be sure that the corners are 
coming in the right places. The piece of canvas 
used in card-case was eight by seven inches in 
size—a size that allows for an inch outside of the 
work for a turn-in all round. The design given 
requires fifty-four stitches on the short side, and 
seventy on the long side, for the border alone. 

Only four kinds of beads are used: the opaque 
white for the filling, light green and light and 
medium old rose transparent beads. There are 
two rows of white beads outside the Greek 
border, and one row of the green, which should 
come at the very edge when the case is finished. 
The border is of the green beads, and the deco- 
ration at the ends of the case consists of three 
rosettes or four-petaled flowers in light and dark 
rose; the two composed of the light shade have 





For men and boys, especially if they go about | dark centers, and the dark one has the center of 
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Make Your 


Crisco Fruit Cake 


Now 


A fruit cake must be rich. 
It can be more digesti- 


ble. It will be both if 


made with Crisco. As 





Crisco does not turn ran- 
cid, but remains sweet 
and fresh, so does the 
Crisco fruit cake made in 
| November taste just as de- 
licious—or more so, on 


(By Marion Harris Neil) 


1's cupfuls Crisco 1 teaspoonful baking 
2 cupfals sugar soda 
—— Z - salt 
arent Unedied ond a. 

chopped almonds 45 cold black 

35 pound English walnut 

meats (broken in 1 teaspoonful grated 
re 2 teaspoonfuls 
——— | dered cinnamon 
1 pound seeded raisins mi 

1 wineglassful brandy 1 pound glace cherries 


Cream well the Crisco and sugar to- 
— add eggs well beaten, beat for 

ve minutes, then add coffee, soda 
mixed with molasses, brandy (the 
brandy may be omitted), flour sifted 
with salt and spices. Now add raisins, 
currants, dates, cherries, cut in halves, 
almonds and walnuts. Mix carefully 
and turn into a Criscoed and papered 
tin and bake in a moderate oven for 
two and a half hours. 


New Cook Book Free 


There are two editions of this new 
book. One contains 615 original 
recipes and a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ 
(365 menus) by Marion Harris Neil, 
Cookery Editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. This is bound in blue and 
gold cloth and is sent for five 2-cent 
stamps. The other is paper bound. 
It contains the 250 recipes by Miss 
Neil, but not the ‘“‘Calendar of 
Dinners.”? It is free. Both books 
contain many interesting and valuable 
facts on cooking and cooking products, 
including the story of Crisco’s dis- 
covery and manufacture. Address 


Dept. Gil, The Procter & Gamble 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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light beads. A piece of medium stiff cardboard 
or buckram forms the foundation of the card-case 
shown, and the edges of the bead-work are 
brought over the edges of the foundation, and the 
lining oversewed to the bead edge. A pocket or 
two for cards is sewed to the lining before it is 
attached to the beaded outside. That form of work 
can be applied to anything that can be made of 
canvas, such as bags or purses. 


A Clove Apple. 


The youngest child will like to make a clove 
apple, such as his great-great-grandmother used 
as a sachet in bureau drawers and linen-closets, 
and as a preventive against mildew and mold. 

Stick a firm, ripe apple, without bruise or speck, 
as full of cloves, blossom end out, as possible. 
Set in a cool, airy place for a fortnight or longer 
to dry. 


Another Kind of Bead -Work. 


Another way of doing bead-work is the more 
familiar method that is shown here. These two 





bags were Christmas 
gifts to two Connecticut 
girls, more than a hun- 
dred years ago. Oneis 
a large bag, which could 
be used for an opera- 
bag. The other would 
be useful for carry- 
ing a handkerchief, 
and a small coin-purse. 
The small bag is made 
of plum-colored velvet, 
embroidered in steel 
beads, and the other is of velvet and black satin, 
embroidered in beads and a brown chenille. 


Kettle - Holders. 


Beside the bellows on the brick wall of the open 
chimney our grandmothers hung a holder for 
handling the kettles or other hot things. Sucha 





holder will still be found a convenience at the fire- | 
place or in the kitchen, and could be made by a | 


small seamstress for her mother. The holder was 
square or oval in shape, and was made of canvas, 
lined with heavy soft cloth with an interlining of 
wadding, and bound with braid. A loop of the same 
material attached to one corner completed it. 


Christmas Carols. 


- Of all the charming customs that make Christ- 
mas a beautiful and heart-warming festival in 
England, Germany, and other European countries, 
the simplest, sweetest, and most significant is the 
singing of carols on the street on Christmas eve. 

Carol-singing has already been permanently 
established in some of our cities, but in small 
towns, where the neighborhood spirit prevails, 
the young people can do good service by intro- 
ducing the custom. 

Let any young people’s society organize itself 
into a choir, and, through the parents, get the 
help of the children of the town. Divide the 
whole number into as many well-balanced groups 
as are necessary to cover the town. In the 
weeks preceding Christmas, drill the groups so 
that they can sing the carols without music. Send 
to every house a card saying that on Christmas 
eve, at a certain hour, carols will be sung on their 
street, and requesting the occupants of the houses 
to burn candles in the windows. 

On the night appointed, let the bands sally forth 
under recognized leaders,—who should each be 
armed with a pitch-pipe,—and at each house sing 
a verse or two, then march on, singing, to the 
next. Sometimes the serenaders may be invited 
in to partake of Christmas cheer, as the original 
carolers hoped to be; at all events, they will have 
the cheer of the lighted windows and the friendly 
greetings. All expenses for music and stationery 
can be met by a house-to-house sale, through a 
special committee, of candles and candle-holders. 
Old lanterns carried by two or three members of 
each group of carol-singers add greatly to the 
picturesqueness of the street scenes. 

There are many things to commend carol-sing- 
ing beyond the fact that it is an old custom; it 
takes advantage of the propensity inherent in all 
young people to “go out and serenade somebody,” 
and of the desire in all older people to be sere- 
naded; it is valuable in itself for the singing 
practise it gives, and for learning some of the 
beautiful old songs, such as “Good King Wen- 
ceslas,” ‘‘God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen,” 
“From Far Away We Come to You,” and “The 
Holly and the Ivy”; and best of all, it furnishes 
a chance to bestow many a welcome gift. A 
simple carol sung before a poor man’s door—or 
a rich man’s, for that matter—may seem a thing 
of small account, but it can be made to convey 
so much of hearty good-will from the singers that 
it will be highly prized. 

From the side of the householders alone, the 
custom is worthy of revival. The simple effort, in 
coéperation with their neighbors, of lighting the 
windows, will bring many of them into a state of 
neighborly good feeling they have not known for 
years. When, in a whole street, each family 
burns a row of candles in every window, doing 
their part to produce the one grand illumination, 
and when they all alike are greeted out of the 
night by the chorus of glad children’s voices, the 
grumpiest and most self-centered Scrooges cannot 
help being drawn out of themselves, and cheered 
by the conviction that a blessing has descended 
upon them all in common, and that universal good- 
will has indeed come upon the earth. 











We 


in six months. 


to replace many pairs. 


Think what a wonderful record. 


yarn sells for 32c. 


Holeproof. 


We Spend $60,000 


just toinspect Holeproof. Our inspect- 
ors’ salaries cost that every year. But 
every pair is twice closely examined 
before it is sent out. That means per- 
fect hosiery—no disappointment when 
the six pairs are received. It means, in 
all probability, that the hose will last 
longer than six months. We cannot af- 
ford to let poor hose go out for we have 





a great reputation at stake. 


The genuine Holeproof are sold in 
your town. Write for the dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where no dealer 
is near, charges prepaid on receipt of 
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Pay 
For Worn-Out Hose 


If the Hose Are “Holeproof” 


by replacing FREE any or all of six pairs that wear out 
We make them in the lightest weights— 
the newest colors—the latest style. 


More Than a Million People 


now wear Holeproof Hosiery—a million regular customers. 
that wears out in six months they get a new pair free. 
In all of our 13 years of Holeproof, 95 per cent of 
the output has outlasted the guarantee. 


Buy six pairs of Holeproof and see how they wear for you. 
made from yarn, for which we pay an average of 74c a pound. 
But ours is 3-ply, soft and comfortable. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


Back 





For every pair 
But we don’t have 


That means 24,700,000 pairs. 


They are 
Common 


We are making this year 9,000,000 pairs to meet the demand for 
Don’t you want some of them? 


Treleprat ffesierg 


remittance. Ask for the new Mercer- 
ized Holeproof Socks for men at $1.50 
for six pairs—the 25c grade with the 
silky lustre and 22 per cent added 
strength. 


Holeproof in cotton, for men, costs 
from $1.50 to $3.00 a box of 6 pairs. For 
women and children, $2 to $3 a box of 
6pairs. For infants, $1 a box of 4 pairs. 
Above boxes guaranteed 6 months. 


Silk Holeproof for men, 
$2 for 3 pairs. For women, 
$3 for 3 pairs. 3 pairs of 
silk guaranteed 3 months: 


Write for free book, which 
tells all about Holeproof. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906 
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"Just look at that, Dorothy. 
mamma. 


mamma's sick. It's just as e-a-s-y to 


fits any appetite. 


All for 10 cents. 


and serve. 
Raspberry, 
10 cents each, at any grocer’s. 


illustrated in ten colors. It is free. 





letters. 


When Manma is Sick. 
Some for you and some for 
I don’t know what we'd do without Jell-O when 
fix Jell-O, and i-s-n’t it good ?" 
We all know what Dorothy and mamma will say to that. 


JELL- 


is easy to prepare, for it does not have to be cooked, and it 


To Dorothy, who is well, and to mamma, who is sick, 
Jell-O, with its pure fruit flavors, tastes good 
This is the simple Jell-O rule: Add boiling water, cool 


. 


Seven delightful pure fruit Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Send for our beautiful recipe book, splendidly 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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is $ Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 


wil 


Ls 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
OYSTER STEW. 


[' you have decided to give 








&j 


oysters a place in your 

Thank sgiving dinner, you 
will be interested in the 
following economical and 
attractive variations of the 
old-fashioned oyster stew. 

A pint of milk costs three 
or four—or even five—cents, 
and a pint of oysters costs 
twenty cents; they both fol- 
low the rule that “a pint is 
a pound the world around.” 
But let us see what in each 
case we get when we pay out our money. 

Here is the relative cost and nutritive value of 
milk and oysters: 








Milk. Oysters. 
Weight 1 1b. 1 Ib. 
s 04 -2 
Proteid 1 0z. 1 oz. 


Fat -65 02. -20 02. 
Carbohydrates -75 OZ. 50 OZ. 
Energy 375 calories 225 calories 

Oysters, then, are not quite so nutritious as 
milk. Knowing that, why do we ever buy them? 
Just because of the taste! We pay about seven- 
teen cents for the flavor, and three cents for the 
nutriment. 

But since it is altogether likely that we shall go 
on buying oysters, we shall do well to combine 
them with milk in as many dishes as possible. 
The following receipts show various transforma- 
tions of the old-fashioned oyster stew: 


Oyster Stew. 


1 pint of oysters. 

1 pint of milk. 

2 tablespoonfuls s butter. 
Seasoning to taste. 

Strain the oysters, and mans the liquor until it 
boils. Add the milk, which may or — not have 
been heated reviously ; if the oyster apo has 
boiled, the milk will not curdle. Lastly, add the 
oysters, the butter, and the ompoonng, va cook 
lh xy oysters are done. (See the test given 

elo 
This amount will serve four persons. 


Oyster Soup. 


Use the same ingredients as a ew, with the 
addition of two tablespoonfuls dl flour. Melt the 
butter, stir in flour and seasoning, add oyster 
liquor, and stir until it boils. ‘Add milk and oys- 
ters, and cook until the oysters are done. 

A little onion- -juice or scraped onion, or a blade 
or two of mace may be added, if desired. 

This amount will serve four persons. 


Creamed Oysters. 


Take the same ingredients as for oyster —- 
but double the amount of: flour. ie as 
the last receipt. Celery salt may be added, it 
liked. Serve on toast. 

This amount will be sufficient for eight slices. 


Curry of Oysters. 


Add to the amount of flour used in making 
oleamet oysters, one-half teaspoonful Co curry- 
powder, or a little more, according to taste 


Oysters With Cheese. 


Add a couple of tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 
to the creamed oysters. Set in the oven, in a 
baking-dish, until brown on top. 


Oysters a la Poulette. 


Substitute for the grated cheese in the last 
receipt two penny oes. or the yolks of four, well 
beaten, and stir th to the mixture just before 


This receipt and the last one may be served in 
small nekine-cune, | lightly covered ith buttered 
crumbs, browned e oven, and sprinkled with 
choppe parsley. 

e amounts given will be sufficient for from 
eight to ten small cups. 


Supreme of Oysters. 


Substitute chicken or veal stock for the milk in 
creamed oysters, and a ust before serving, a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of ¢ opped mushrooms, a 
chopped hard-boiled egg, and a tablespoonful or 
two of lemon-juice. In addition to these, a table- 
spoonful of seraped onion, or chon d carrot, or 
both, will add to the novelty and deliciousness of 
this princess royal of oyster dishes. Serve in a 
easserole, or in individual an ane garnished 
with buttered crumbs and parsley. 


The Test of the Cooked Oyster. 


Oysters are like eggs, in that they become 
leathery and indigestible if cooked too long. All 
round the “body” or fleshy part of the oyster isa 
thin membrane, which appears at the edge some- 
what like a circular collar or cape. It is, in fact, 
called “the mantle.” Inside this mantle are the 
gills. When the oyster is cooked, these gills sepa- 
rate from one another,—somewhat like the partly 
opened leaves of a book,—and they crinkle or 
pucker a little at the edges. If the cookingis pro- 
longed beyond that point, the oyster loses flavor, 
and becomes tough. 
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RUNNING A FURNACE. 


N article on the Family Page for September 
A told how to make a judicious choice of a 
furnace. The present article tells how to 

run the furnace cheaply and efficiently. 

As coal is the almost universal fuel for furnaces, 
the instructions that follow relate to coal rather 
than to wood, although they may be followed to 
advantage also in the case of wood. 

The amount of fuel used during the heating 
season depends largely on the manner in which 
the fire is handled. A person who does not under- 
stand the proper handling of the fire will use 
almost twice as much fuel to produce the same 
heat as one who does understand it. 

Air is necessary to make a fire burn, and the 
warmer the air, the more completely will the fuel 
be burned. But if too much air is admitted to the 
fire, the part that is not needed to make the fuel 
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burn is simply heated by the fire, and then passing 
up the chimney, carries with it heat that might 
be used in warming the house. On the other 
hand, furnace gas, which represents incompletely 
burned fuel, is caused by too little air being 
admitted to the fire, or by the air being too cold. 
The air-supply to the fire, therefore, needs careful 
adjustment. 

Nearly all furnaces are provided with three 
means of regulating the amount of air admitted to 
the fire. They are a check damper, which is a 
small adjustable opening in the smoke-stack; a 
damper, or adjustable opening in the ash-pit door ; 
and a damper or grid in the fire-door. The check 
damper is for controlling the draft in the chimney 
that draws air through the fire. When it is open, 
there is virtually no draft, and the more nearly 
closed it is, the stronger will be the draft. The 
damper in the ash-pit door controls the amount of 
air admitted below the fire, and the damper or 
grid in the fire-door controls the amount of air 
admitted above the fire. 

Little air is needed above the fire. The damper 
in the fire-<door should be opened about a quarter 
of an inch for twenty or thirty minutes after hard 
coal is placed on the fire, and about three-quarters 
of an hour if soft coal is used. Or it may be left 
open about an eighth of an inch at all times, with 
good results. Since the air that 





overnight with little loss. If it is checked as soon 
as the fresh fuel is added, the warmth of the fire 
will drive the gaseous part of the fuel off, and it 
will be lost up the chimney. When the fire is 
properly tended at night, the house may be 
warmed in a very few minutes in the morning by 
simply adjusting the dampers. 


* ¢ 


PATCHWORK — THEN AND NOW. 


T= charm of grandmother’s patchwork is 
abiding, but the picture of the little girl 
sitting primly upright, sewing together tiny 
blocks of calico, with an over-and-over stitch, is 
not alluring to the present-day girl. Tothe grand- 
mother who began the sewing lesson with those 
tiny over-and-over stitches, the memery is chiefly 
one of weariness, since in great-grandmother’s 
day her little daughter had to do her stint before 
she was free to play. 

Patchwork itself now has every charm. The 
present-day mother, who realizes how the com- 
plexity of modern life contrasts with the simplicity 
of colonial domestic days, would never ask her 
daughter to spend the time her grandmother spent 
in making tiny over-and-over stitches. However, 
she does know of a simple way to do patchwork ; 
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pasting a clipping or a letter, the glue becomes a 
nuisance. 

Whittle out a wooden. stopper to fit the bottle 
snugly. Insert a spreader in it. Hold it over a 
lighted candle to warm the wood; let the hot 
candle wax drip over both stopper and spreader, 
then hold the stopper well up over the flame. 
That will heat the wax, and cause it to soak 
into the wood. After you have waxed the stop- 
per, fit it carefully to the neck of the bottle, and 
leave a shoulder on the upper end. Then wax 
it again. 

With such a stopper the glue will keep indefi- 
nitely, the fingers are protected, and the spreader 
is always at hand, for it is a part of the stopper 
itself. The paraffin prevents the glue from getting 
a hold on the stopper, and the stopper keeps the 
glue air-tight. 

® «¢ 


THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 

IV. The Savings-Bank (continued). 

LL commercial banks are organized on the 
“stock” principle; that is, they are business 
corporations with a capital stock divided 

into shares, and are conducted with a view to 
paying dividends to the shareholders. But 
savings-banks may be either 
“stock” or “mutual.” 





is admitted through the fire-door 





is cold, it is easy to admit too 
much. 

Some furnaces have an air- 
passage leading from the ash-pit 
to the sill of the fire-door. This 
may be used to some advantage 
instead of the damper in the fire- 
door, but it will not cause the 
furnace to burn air. 

The amount of air admitted 
beneath the fire can be controlled 
either by the check damper or by 
the damper in the ash-pit door, 
separately if the furnace doors fit 
tight, or by opening one at the 
same time the other is closed. If 
the furnace doors fit tight, it is 
preferable to control the air with 
the ash-pit damper, for it is easier 
to learn to adjust it properly ; but 
since many furnaces do not have 
tight doors, the best average re- 
sults will be obtained by moving 
both the check and ash-pit dam- 
pers at the same time; you should 
close one as much as you open 
the other. When the weather is 
mild, the check damper may be 
almost wide open and the ash-pit 
damper almost closed; but as the 
weather becomes colder, it will 
be necessary to close the check 
damper more, and to open the ash- 
pit damper wider. 

The dampers should not be 
moved oftener than is necessary, 
for then the fire is likely to burn 
too freely at one time, and not 
freely enough at another. Try to 
judge where the dampers should 
be set to suit the weather, so that 
the fire may burn steadily, and 
still keep the house at the proper 
temperature. The frequent ad- 
justment of dampers can be 
largely avoided by leaving a thick 








Consider the organization, first 
of a stock bank, and second, of 
a@ mutual bank. Assuming, for 
example, that a stock savings- 
bank is to be formed in one of 
the states where stock banks are 
customary, it may be agreed 
that the capital stock shall be 
$100,000, divided into 1000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each. 
Ten persons may undertake to 
become original subscribers, each 
for 100 shares, or $10,000. A bank 
charter would be secured under 
the banking laws of the state, 
which authorize the receipt of de- 
posits of money from the public, 
and the investment of the funds 
so received. 

In carrying on its business, the 
bank will need to maintain a cer- 
tain cash reserve, sufficient to 
meet withdrawals. Subject to 
this requirement, the funds on 
hand, including both the capital 
stock and the money received 
from depositors, will be invested. 
The interest or dividends received 
on investments will constitute 
the income of the bank. The 
deductions from this income will 
include running expenses, taxes, 
if any, the interest paid to depos- 
itors, and presumably a certain 
amount set aside annually as sur- 
plus, either in accordance with 
law, or as a matter of sound policy. 
Any amount left after these de- 
ductions may go to the share- 
holders as dividends. 

A mutual savings-bank has no 
capital stock. It is an association 
formed by public-spirited citizens, 
without money subscription, and 
is conducted in the interest of 
the depositors only. In Massa- 

















layer of ashes on the grate in 
mild weather, and by shaking 
down the ashes more in colder weather. The 
ashes serve a twofold purpose, reducing the 
amount of air passing through the fire, and, as the 
ashes are hot, by warming the air before it strikes 
the fuel and chills it. 

When the fire is once started, it should not be 
prnesor any oftener than is necessary. This 

tion is jally important with hard coal, 
“os the fire is likely to go out if poked too much. 
It is easy to poke holes in any fire and admit 
enough cold air to chill it. 

Large quantities of coal should be fired at long 
intervals, rather than small amounts at short in- 
tervals. Three times a day, morning, noon, and 
night. should be often enough to place fresh coal 
on a furnace fire, even in the coldest weather. 
The fire-pot should be kept filled to about the 
bottom of the fire-door, and the fuel placed so as 
to have a level fire. A deep fire is an advantage, 
because the air is thoroughly warmed before it 
reaches the top of the fire where the fresh fuel is 
placed. A deep fire also allows more time for the 
coals to remain in the hot part of the fire, where 
they may be thoroughly burned instead of being 
shaken into the ash-pit. 

If the weather is mild, a deep fire can be 
checked as readily as a shallow one, and be made 
to burn slowly. In very cold weather, the coal 
may be heaped up in the center of the fire-pot, 
and thus expose more surface for radiating heat 
from the live coals. 

Do not let ashes collect under the grates, but 
remove them from the ash-pit as soon as you have 
shaken them down. If much ash accumulates in 
the ash-pit, only a little air can enter to cool the 
bottom of the grates, and they may be quickly 
burned. 

Every few days run a poker down through the 
fire, and then pry it up through the coals to see 
if clinkers are collecting. If any clinkers are 
present remove them at once, for they may stick 
to the grates or sides of the fire-pot and burn 
them. 

The fire should be attended carefully at night. 
About half or three-quarters of an hour before 
the fire is to be checked for the night, the ashes 
should be shaken down and removed from the 
ash-pit. Enough coal to cover it completely 
should then be put on the fire. By the time 
the fire is to be checked, the gaseous part of the 
fuel will be burned off, and the fire may be held 








for by running the seams neatly she can make 
the work move much more rapidly. 

Many pleasant memories are awakened in using 
remnants of almost forgotten dresses, bits of 
which survive in the piece-bag in the attic. Plan- 
ning a quilt of such material requires patience 
and an understanding of color harmony, but with 
care, not only in building the blocks, but in put- 
ting them in place, you can make a pretty quilt. A 
busy girl who cannot make her mother an entire 
quilt, can put a blue and white, or red and white 
border on a quilt with a white center, and get 
pleasing results with comparatively little labor. 
Almost any one of the twelve patterns shown can 
be adapted for borders. 

The simple patterns are the prettiest, generally 
speaking, and in patchwork there is no danger of 
monotony. ' 

Plan the entire quilt before you make the first 
block. Decide upon the size of the quilt and of 
each block, and upon the pattern, and the color. 
Cut the patterns for the single pieces, and allow 
for the seams, as in any pattern. Make the pat- 
tern of cardboard, and be absolutely accurate. 
Pin together the pieces for each block as soon as 
eut. If the plan includes a number of rows of 
blocks of different colors, a plainly marked dia- 
gram with the rows and the dominant color in 
each row will prove helpful. For convenience in 
handling, make all the blocks, at least for each 
row, before putting them together. If the quilt is 
to be of silk pieces, it is easier—in order to keep 
the blocks true—to line each block with light- 
weight paper. If the blocks are to be used for 
pillow-tops, be sure to use the paper. 

Pillow-tops or quilts of two, or at most, three 
colors are especially pretty. Two or three shades 
of blue or deep blue and white make good com- 
binations. Little covers for the baby’s bed in 
pink and white and blue and white, lined with 
light-weight white, are attractive and desirable. 


* © 


THE GLUE-BOTTLE. 
Ye buy a bottle of glue, remove the tin cap, 


use some of the glue, and then replace the 
cap. In a week you wish to use the glue 
again. The cap sticks, and because it does not fit 
properly, the glue has hardened by evaporation. 
Your fingers become smeared, and if you are 





chusetts, for example, the law 
provides that twenty or more 
persons may associate themselves by an agree- 
ment in writing for the purpose of forming a 
savings-bank. Upon complying with certain for- 
malities, and after giving satisfactory evidence to 
the state board of bank incorporation that public 
convenience and advantage will be promoted by 
the establishing of the proposed bank, they will 
receive a certificate of incorporation. Certain 
officers will be elected, including a president, one 
or more vice-presidents, a board of investment of 
not less than three, a board of not less than eleven 
trustees, and so forth. 

In New England, and in the eastern states gen- 
erally, savings-banks are mutual. In other parts 
of the country they are usually stock banks. The 
latest statistics show 630 mutual banks and 1,292 
stock banks. Although the mutual banks are the 
less numerous, they contain more than three- 
fourths of the total amount of deposits. 

In theory, there is from the point of view of the 
depositor no vital difference between the stock 
and the mutual bank. The existence of a capital 
stock, with perhaps an additional “assessment” 
liability upon stockholders to the amount of their 
holdings, furnishes a certain protection to depos- 
itors that is not present, in the same form, in 
the mutual bank. But the mutual bank usually 
accumulates a surplus that, in proportion to its 
amount, serves the same purpose. 

The mutual bank offers to depositors the ad- 
vantage that it returns to them all earnings from 
investments beyond what may be required for 
expenses, and as provision for a surplus. In the 
ease of a stock bank, a dividend, if earned, must 
be paid to the stockholders; and although this 
dividend will come partly from the earnings of 
the capital stock itself, some further return is 
expected, naturally, as profit on the investment of 
deposits. Statistics show that on the whole the 
mutual banks pay a slightly higher rate of interest 
on deposits than the stock banks do. The rule is 
subject to numerous exceptions, however, and 
any difference of the kind is of slight importance 
if the funds are safe. 

Without reflecting upon the excellent character 
of the stock savings-banks, as a whole, it may be 
said that for important reasons the mutual banks 
at present have a somewhat higher standing. 
The mutual banks represent many years of de- 
velopment in some of the older and more popu- 
lous sections of the country. Their deposits have 
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Play Billiards 
at Home 


The Cost is a Trifle 








The prices are from $15 
up, on terms of $1 or more 
down sae ding = size 
and style) and 

amount each month. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Do you know how by little it would cost to have 
your own Billiard and Pool 1 ? Under our easy 
payment plan, the hardly 





Play While Payin 


Instead o' for the use of a ying table, 
with nothing to show -y»il the expense, you can 
become the owner of 
Burrowes Table for the 

same amount or less, using 
the Table in the meantime. 





iting, wholesome, games 
under ideal conditions. Bil- 
‘ool eee mee 
po games e world. 
wes Tables are correct in eve dota. 
They by experts for home practice. 


are used by 
moat delicate tan can be executed with the estan 
accuracy. No room is need le may 
be mounted on Giing-reem or library table or on 
its own legs or stand. Balls, cues, etc., free. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
on one week. If unsatisfactory retarn it, 
on its “receipt we will refund your deposit. 
This e <n pe trial. Write anny for 
illustrated catalog gvieg prices, 
E. T. CO., 53 Center Street, P: 
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Do They Look Pretty: 
tomo into narrow, unnatural 

shoes, as this X-ray exposes them, 
your feet not only are ugly and deformed, 
but they are downright sick. 


In Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoes 
every natural line and curve is conformed 
with perfectly. Result, comfort—beauty. 
There’s no foot handsomer than your 
natural foot. 

Finely built, sturdy—you couldn’t ask 
for a more ‘horoughbred looking shoe than 
an Educator. 

In Educators every foot-ill you've known 
—corns, callouses, ingrowing nails, etc.—~ 
goes. And they never come 

For Men, Women and Children. Prices 
from $1.35 to $5.50. Be sure EDUCATOR 
is branded on the sole. It means genuine 
Rice & Hutchins Educators. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, write us, saying whether you 
want them for men, women or children. 

Don’t miss an instant of their splendid 
contentment. Get your feet into them /o-day. 






REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


“Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror” 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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reached an amount vastly greater than the total 
of all the savings-banks in other sections. They 
are adequately regulated by law, under require- 
ments distinct from those relating to commercial 
banks, and are under the direct supervision of 
state officials. Legal regulation is especially 
effective in New York and Massachusetts, the 
two states that lead in savings deposits. 

It is especially important that the investments 
of a savings-bank shall be of a very restricted 
character. The investments permitted by law in 
those states that have given careful attention to 
the subject include, for example, first mortgages 
on real estate up to a conservative proportion of 
the value of the property; government bonds; 
state, municipal or railway bonds within certain 
limits; and in some states, loans with especially 
strong personal or collateral security. 

A savings-bank is not supposed to incur the 
same degree of risk in lending money for business 
purposes that is permitted to a commercial bank, 
and the latitude allowed to the stock savings- 
banks, in this respect, by many states is the sub- 
ject of some criticism. That latitude provided the 
advocates of the postal-savings plan with one of 
their strongest arguments. 

The investments proper for savings-banks are 
such as would most strongly appeal to the owner 
of a small sum of money available for investment, 
if he could not use a savings institution. 


* © 


IN PLACE OF FERNS. 


SILVER dish filled with growing ferns is 
A charming, but there are other, humbler 
growing things that are not without beauty. 

One woman has tried several of them. 

“You see,” she explained to a friend, “I found I 
could not raise ferns successfully; they dried up, 
wilted, and turned yellow. Then I had this idea. 
I got several low, wide pots that fit my silver fern- 
dish, and filled them with rich earth. In one I 
planted twenty grains of corn. When it was 
three inches high it was lovely, but now that it is 
six inches high, it is time to bring on the next. 

“See these feathery, waving green things? 
They are carrot-plants. Aren’t they graceful? 

“Next will come a pot of pepper-plants. The 
leaves are glossy, and very pretty. I have also 
started some grapefruit-plants. They will be the 
prettiest thing of all. I shall try oranges and 
lemons, too. Don’t be discouraged just because 
you can’t raise ferns.” 


* © 


THE GAME OF “CELEBRITIES.” 


‘“ (Five entertain is a game that is instruct- 
ive, entertaining, and useful as a pastime 
for the whole family on long winter eve- 

nings. Any number can play. Each player has 

a pencil and some slips of paper. The players 

choose a letter of the alphabet, and at a signal 

given by the person acting as umpire, the players 
write as fast as possible all the names of cele- 
brated people they can think of that begin with 
the chosen letter. The Celebrities may be men, 
women, or children of any race or time. For 
example, under W: Wright, aviator; Warner, 
author; Watt, inventor; Washington, President; 

Wagner, composer; Witte, statesman; Webster, 

lawyer. Names of fiction and mythological char- 

acters, however, are not permissible. 

At the expiration of ten minutes the umpire 
calls time. Writing stops, and the player at the 
right hand of the umpire reads aloud his list of 
names. For every name on his list that does not 
appear on the list of any other player, he scores 
five. Should any other player challenge a name, 
the reader must tell for what that person was 
famous, and when he or she lived. Should the 
player not be able to do that, he loses ten points, 
and the challenger gains ten. For the decision of 
doubtful points, a good biographical dictionary is 
useful. The umpire makes the decision in every 
case, and there is no appeal. 

When all the players have read their lists, each 
one adds up his score, counting to his credit 
only those names that have appeared on no other 
list than his own. 


GELECTED spECEIPTS 
‘ iw & 


CRANBERRY AND APPLE MOUND.—Cook 
ual parts of cranberries and sliced apples 
together in a very little water, then press them 
through a sieve, and measure. ’Add the juice of a 
lemon to each two cupfuls, and allow one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar for each lemon. Stir over 
the fire for a few minutes, until the sugar is dis- 
= then simmer — ig fo for hy minutes. Take 
e fire and c t the whites of two 
cues to a stiff froth. and jually = one cup- 
ful of powdered sugar into the mixture. Beat 
all together .until stiff; turn into a wet mold. 
Serve very cold. 


PORK CAKE.—Here isa receipt that has stood 
the test of years because of the “good keeping” 
qualities of the finished =. a the cake has 








been kept for several months, always place it in 
the bread jar for a few days before using it; you 
will be surprised at the result. Chop fine one 


pened of salt pork, and pour over it one cupful of 
iling water. Add two cupfuls of sugar, one and 
one-half cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of raisins, 
one cupful of currants, one-half cupful of citron, one 
teaspoonful each of allspice, cloves, cassia, and 
nutmeg, six cupfuls of flour, and three teaspoon- 
baking - wder. Mix thoroughly, put in 

bread tins, and bake slowly for two hours. This 
receipt es two loaves. 


PEAR PUDDING.—Drain the sirup from a 
can of pears and reserve it for the pudding sauce. 
Pour one cupful of boiling water over two table- 

spoonfuls of corn-starch has nm moistened 

with a little cold water. Cook it until it is trans- 

yo add two table nfuls ae , and fold in 

pread the cus- 
he pears, cut into 

es, in the center, and cover with the remaining 

rtion of the custard. itontheice. Tomake 
he sauce, add to the sirup drained from the 
pears one teaspoonful of lemon-juice, one tea 
spoonful of the sirup from preserved ginger, and 
one-quarter of a cupful of cream. Place the .~ 
ture over the fire, and when ~ is hot add t 
—- yolks of two eggs n the sauce A 
mn, remove it from the “are and cool it. 
Garni sh with whipped cream. 





100 var. for’gn 2c. 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP $0. oleae Onis. 


Would you have beautiful teeth? 


END FOR ‘‘ORAL HYGIENE 
OUTFIT.’’ Makes a clean, 
healthy mouth and saves dental bills— 


Price $3.00. 


ORAL HYGIENE OUTFIT CO., Box 123, Danville, Virginia. 














tures pee 
heels. Guaranteed 5. 
Fac PRICES ost: 
oe om for am wheels. Other reliable 
models from 8 
We ship 
on a 


#410 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 


Proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S 
\ without acentin advance. DO NOT BUY a 
iim bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
¢ until you get our big new catalog and 
a anmoed — a marvelous new offer. 


A postal brings thing. Write it now. 
TIRES “oo Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining a sell- 

ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. rite toda 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-50, CHICAGO 


WORKS ALL DAY 
AND STUDIES AT NIGHT ON GRAPE-NUTS FOOD. 

Some of the world’s great men have worked 
during the day and studied evenings to fit them- 
selves for greater things. But it requires a good 
constitution generally to do this. 

A Georgia man was able to keep it up with ease 
after he had learned the sustaining power of 
Grape-Nuts, although he had failed in health 
before he changed his food supply. He says: 

“Three years ago I had a severe attack of 
stomach trouble which left me unable to eat any- 
thing but bread and water. 

“The nervous strain at my office from 6 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. and improper foods caused my health to 
fail rapidly. Cereal and so-called ‘Foods’ were 
tried without benefit until I saw Grape-Nuts men- 
tioned in the paper. 

“In hopeless desperation I tried this food and 
at once gained strength, flesh and appetite. I am 
now able to work all day at the office and study at 
night, without the nervous exhaustion that was 
usual before I tried Grape-Nuts. 

“It leaves me strengthened, refreshed, satisfied ; 
nerves quieted and toned up, body and brain waste 
restored. I would have been a living skeleton, or 
more likely a dead one by this time, if it had not 
been for Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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[BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quali- 
ty, made from 


y se 
lected high- 
grade cocoa 
beans, skilful- 
ly blended, 
prepared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
2 BA 4 cess, without 

= the use of 
chemicals or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 
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12 POST CARDS FREE 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw 
if you will mention this paper and send 4c. to pay postage and 
mailing and say that you will show our cards to 6 of your friends. 


D-85, NEW IDEAS CARD CO., 233 8. 5th St., Phila.,Pa. 


Mount Beautiful Birds 
Ee eer! 


anteed, big profits. Free—New 
dermy Magazine. Wate today. Ma 


School of Taxidermy 4048 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 
=d| Wonders Never Cease 
Fie Hien in Postorted 

PUMP Ai GUN t 
NO MSE ‘Rk EEE Bs ame RUBBER 


lo eorings. 
poder — Ay - 
pargeds 
for fifteen. cents. 


gon tm rv helgbed ‘ormation sen n ues' 
na Air Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg.Co. epee ny 














for. 
he ALVES. 
le of Construction 


of shot 

Crone one- halt | iagh \ pine. 

Almost silent when dis- 
igaand shots 








€=) CLASS PINS 
0.1611 For College, School or Sodkety 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. G SILVER, 30c each ; 
$3.00 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. 0O., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WIZARD = Mickel-pitd 
REPEATING 6 in long, 


LIQUID PISTOL 


will the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent 
Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
any ts s by pulling the trigger. 

iquid. No cartridges required. 














Fi res and re- 
Loads from 
Over & six shots in one 

ing. A alers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
toe ith Pistol 65c. Money- -order. No postage stamps orcoins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 









HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on — 


Get “Improved,” no tacks requi: 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


To the Boys and Girls of 


United States’ Schools 


Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 
W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 

































throws all kinds of pictures, post cards, 
etc., _ -—, -magnifed many times 

$9, $12 and up. Sold by 
Write for free book. 


Radioptican 


—no «8 necessary. 
stores, dept. stores, } Ag stores 


H.C. WHITE COM PANY. 819 River St.,N. Bonnington, Vt. 











New 
Companion 
Sewing 
Machine 





E OFFER cight high-grade styles, 
prepay all freight charges east of 

Bolo: r\ warrant each Machine for 

ten years sell at a very low price. 
How this is ‘ac accomplished can best be told 
in our new illustrated booklet, which is 





free to ovat Companion subseriber. To get this 
information, direct a > card to Perry Mason Com- 
pany: publishers of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

. —_— that you will be interested in learning 
further particulars concerning the New Companion 





‘ood Sewin; chine. Tens of thousands of these Sewing 
great f value. Machines are widely distributed all over our count 

Its success is largely due to the recommendations of 

WALTER | BAKER i, co. Limited purchasers. ie new Companion has net besa sent into 
aeiehenn ‘CHESTER, MASS. your town, as or our special Introductory Pric 

re) PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 














Hupmobile 


The car of the British family, too; and the Continental family, the 
South African family, the loyal American family in the Philippines. 


They place so high a value on the 







Hupmobile’s economy, its good looks, its sturdy 
build that European and other foreign demand 
would willingly absorb half of all the 1914 
Hupmobiles we can build. 


S 4 Thus the belief that the Hupmobile is 


the best car in its class in the world has liter- 
ally encircled the globe. 


And your neighbors across the seas back 
up their belief by paying $200 to $400 more for 


their Hupmobiles than you are required to pay. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1315 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“32” Touring Car or Roadster, completely 
equipped, $1050 f. o. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1230 f. o. b. Windsor 
“32” Touring Car or R d with Westingh 
two-unit electric generator and starter ; electric lights ; 
oversize tires, 33x 4 inches; demountable rims, extra 
rim and tire carrier, $1200 f. o. b. Detroit. 











In Canada, $1380 f. o. b. Windsor 























_all the spoons? And just saucers for the salad! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
anada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money od 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic’ 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

r is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FITTING GLASSES. 


INCE people have learned that 

many physical troubles depend 
on some fault of the vision, they 
are more willing than formerly to 
have their eyes examined, and to 
wear glasses if the oculist pre- 
scribes them. The immediate 
relief that properly fitted glasses 
often bring to such ailments as 
headache, indigestion, insomnia, and nervous 
irritability makes the cost to the wearer’s vanity 
or pocketbook seem trifling indeed. 

Unfortunately, eyes cannot always be fitted with 
perfect accuracy at the first trial. The operation 
is extremely delicate. The counting is done in 
minute fractions, and the smallest error may cause 
serious discomfort. Some persons have very bad 
vision, which it is, nevertheless, very easy to cor- 
rect; others have eyes to which all the skill in the 
world can give only an approximate fit, and conse- 
quently a partial relief. It is not fair to the oculist 
if the patient grows discouraged when he does not 
find instant relief, and wanders about from office 
to office. 

When you ask a responsible doctor to fit your 
eyes with spectacles, remember that you ought to 
work with him, and remember also that it is his 
interest to make you comfortable as quickly as 
possible. Many people injure their own case in 
the examination chair. The doctor makes the 
examination, it is true, but the patient has to do 
almost as much, for the doctor must finally abide 
by the patient’s decision as to which degree of 
correction best suits him. Nervousness, impa- 
tience, and uncertainty are very much out of 
place in the office chair. In helping the doctor all 
you can, you help yourself quite as much. 

Some people find it hard to ‘‘break in” glasses— 
or rather to “break in” themselves. They are 
petulant and fussy, and sometimes they actually 
refuse to wear the glasses. This intolerance will 
soon yield to a little patience and a sensible consid- 
eration of the necessities of the case. There is one 
more point. If, after a fair trial, your glasses do 
not seem to be right, take them back at once to 
the man who fitted them to you, and give him 
the chance to correct them. 





* ¢ 


THE POSSESSIONS OF MARTHA. 


ARTHA Barnard’s guests all 
left together. Martha herself 
stood at the door to wave a last 
time before they turned the corner, 
and every girl knew how her eyes 
were shining. At the corner three 
took the car, but Katharine Carey 
and Roberta Eggleston walked on 
together. They were still talking 
of Martha and Martha’s luncheon. 

“I think,” Katharine said, softly, “Martha is the 
loveliest hostess I ever saw in my life. She was 
so happy at having us all together there, that noth- 
ing else mattered. I know just how she loved to 
plan and save up for everything she had, and yet 
she would have made us feel the same if she had 
had nothing but bread and water to offer us.” 

“I know—I kept thinking of it all the time we 
were there. Nobody but Martha could have done 
it.” 

Katharine glanced at her quickly. 

“Made it such a success, you mean?” she asked. 

“Yes—no. I mean with such dishes—and silver. 
Did you see that the plating was worn through on 





Nobody but Martha would have done it.” 

“Not many people would be big enough,” Kath- 
arine answered, gravely. “Do you know what I 
overheard Mrs. Rogers say the other day? That 
Martha Barnard owned more possessions than 
anybody she knew.” 

“You mean her talents?” Roberta was plainly 
beyond her depth. 

“No, her things.” Katharine’s eyes were dan- 
cing now. She knew what Roberta would say. 
Roberta was a dear, but—she had so much to 
learn. Roberta said it, in a tone compounded of 
protest and consternation. 

“Her things! Why, Katharine Carey, she hasn’t 
any! Think of her clothes—her house—her room!” 

“That’s just precisely it. Roberta, how many 
volumes of your lovely set of Stevenson have you 
ever read?” 

“Why—lI don’t know. Some—of course. But 
I’d like to know how much time I have ?” 

“And your glorious set of the ‘Masters of Paint- 
ing’ add 

“Well?” Roberta tried to be icy, but a butter- 
fly might as well have attempted to be tragic. 

‘*Well, that’s it. Martha has three shabby vol- 
umes of Stevenson’s essays, and she knows them 





almost by heart. She has one cherished volume 
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of Rembrandt, and you’d think she had lived in 
his studio. She has a shabby home, and odds and 
ends of dishes, and plated silver with the plating 
wearing off, and she uses them for a thousand 
joys; you and I have lovely Sévres and Dresden, 
and we use them perhaps half a dozen times a 
year. Do you see, Roberta Eggleston ?” 

“Yes, I see,” Roberta answered, slowly. 
“Well,” with a flash of spirit, “what of it?” 

“That,” Katharine answered, “is our problem— 
yours and mine.” 

® © 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMMUNE. 


HE days of the Paris commune in 1871 were 

days of tragedy. Occasionally, however, an 
incident like that described in Tagliche Rundschau 
lightened, if only momentarily, the gloom in the 
hearts of the citizens of Paris. 


One evening a rumor spread that news of a 
battle was posted in the Rue Drouot. Immediately 
a throng of excited citizens who lived in the neigh- 
borh crowded into the street. They had not 
advanced far, however, when a cordon of soldiers 
stopped them, and refused to allow any one to 


ass. 
. Soon Arthur Rane, the mayor of the district, 
appeared. But the soldiers, who were from 
another part of the city, did not recognize the 
official, and refused to let him through. 

‘‘No.one may pass here without permission from 
the mayor,” the sergeant declared, in answer to 
the angry remonstrances of Rance. 

“But [am the mayor!” cried Ranc. 

The mood of a Parisian crowd has always been 
very capricious. A moment before, the citizens 
had. been murmuring angrily at what they con- 
sidered an affront to their mayor; now, suddenly, 
the humor of the situation struck them, and they 
laughed —— 

That did not increase Rane’s patience. “I am 
the mayor,” he cried, ‘‘and I will f° by!” 

But still the soldier’s bayonet barred the way. 
“Quite possibly you are the mayor,” said the ser- 

eant, “but orders are orders, and no one passes 

here without an order signed by Mayor Rance.” 

—— = mayor took his note-book from his 
pocket, tore out a sheet of paper, and scribbled 
the words: 

Have the goodness to pass me. The Mayor: Ranc. 


Smiling triumphantly, he waved the note to the 
crowd, and then handed it to the sergeant. The 
latter scratched his head thoughtfully; but he 
could not deny the authority of the signature. The 

ns that barred the way were lowered, and, amid 
the cheers of the crowd, Mayor Rane passed up 
the street. 

Soon the laughter died away, and the mob, once 
more sullen and depressed, settled down to wait 
for the news of the battle. 


* ¢ 
USES OF THE BITTER ORANGE. 


HE large, sweet oranges of Florida or Califor- 

nia, and the smaller fruit from Spain and 
Sicily, are so plentiful and so cheap in the United 
States that we know almost nothing about the 
small, deeply tinted, bitter variety. That fruit 
reaches us only in marmalade. The quince (an- 
ciently called marmelos) was the original source of 
marmalade, but the manufacture of that confec- 
tion now consumes nearly all the product of the 
“bitter” orchards that the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean basin have cultivated since preclas- 
sical times. The bitter orange is the original tree 
introduced by early travelers from India and 
China, its native home; even its name has kept 
close to the old Hindu form, naranji. 


Most of the Spanish and Sicilian crop goes to 
London to be made into marmalade, since no one 
in the south of Europe seems to understand the 
simple art of composing this jam. There is also 
a valuable oil contained in the rind, known as 
essence de bigarade, to distinguish it from that of 
the sweet orange, essence Portugal. The dis- 
tillers extract it by pressing the rind forcibly 
——- a flat sponge, which absorbs the contents 
ofthe crushed oil-cells. They wring out the sponge 
under water and skim off the floating oil. This 
oil, after careful purification, is used as a flavoring 
agent in curagoa and orange bitters; it is one of 
the ingredients of eax de Cologne and other per- 
fumes; and a drop of it on sugar in a tumbler of 
hot water makes the popular eau sucrée of the 
Parisians. Like oil of lemon, it cannot be extracted 
by distillation in the usual way, since a high tem- 
perature injures its flavor. 

The fruit-buds of the bitter orange also five ar 
essential oil known as essence = grain; and 
from the white flowers is extracted a delightful 
perfume called essence de Neroli. That is prepared 
chiefly at Nice, Cannes and Grasse, in the south of 
France. All the flowers of a fine tree will yield 
“a a single ounce of Neroli-oil. : 

1e peel also yields an aromatic principle that 
the ancient Arab physicians esteemed highly as a 
tonic; it is still considered a useful stomachic. 
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A LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT. 


RETIRED clergyman tells a good joke at his 

own expense. He was accustomed to officiate 
frequently as a vacation supply in a suburban 
church. One Sunday after service, says the New- 
ark Star, an old lady, the housekeeper in the home 
of a friend, spoke to him. 

“T want to tell you, sir,” she said, “how much I 
enjoy going to church on the days that you 
preach.” 

The (te said that he was very much 


ed. 
“Oh, sir,” she added, with appalling candor, “I 
get such a good seat then!” 


® © 


THE SCATTERING VOTE. 


T had been a hard day at the polls, says an 

exchange. The addition of over a thousand 
women’s votes had made the counting long and 
difficult. 


“Well, James,” said Mrs. Walficky, as her hus- 
band returned from his arduous labors as a teller, 
“how did the vote go?” 

“Nine hundred and two votes for Smith, 753 for 
Slathers, eight receipts for tomato ketchup, four 
wash lists, and a milliner’s bill,” said Wallicky. 
“It was a mighty interesting vote.” 


* © 


PUGILISTIC ENGLISH. 


HE teacher was instructing the class in the 
rudiments of the English language. 


“John,” she said, “make a sentence using the 
word ‘indisposition.’ ” 

John, who was evidently of a pugilistic turn of 
mind, assumed an aggressive pose, and an- 
nounced: 

“When yous wants to fight, you stands in dis 
position.” 











Upside Down 
or Rightside 
Up, It 

Can’t Leak 


If you’re “‘finicky’’ about 
fountain pens and partial 
to things that mean con- 
venience and satisfaction, my handy little 
Jack Knife Safety will make a hit with you. 
I think you will be delighted with it. 
GEO. S. PARKER. 


PAStHeLR 
Jack Knife Safety 


Fountain Pen 


As handy asa short pencil. 
Carry it anywhere like a 
jack knife. Just slip it in 
any pocket, suit case, trunk 
or drawer and forget about 
ituntil needed. Can’t leak 
because of the ‘‘ lucky 
curve’’ and the little special 
locking feature that safely 
shuts in the ink. Always 
ready—writes like a fresh 
dipped pen, smooth as glass 
and silent as the fall of 
snow. 


Ghe Lucky Curve 








You can buy any Parker Pen 
on free trial, with money back 
if not satisfactory. 15,000 Deal- 
ers handle all styles—many 
sizes—in Standard, Jack Knife 
Safety, and Self-Filling types 
ww No.20 at $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 


"ing) — Tf you can't locate a Dealer, 
3 write us for catalog. 
PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


You are cordially invited to visit our New York Retail 











Store in the big Woolworth Building. 





CHILDRE 
DELIGHT IN 














CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Baths, and when assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment they 
mean skin health in infancy 
and childhood, and freedom, 
in the majority of cases, 
from skin and scalp affec- 
tions in after life. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

@@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 











VERY maker, we sup- 
pose, is producing the 
t car he knows how 
to build. Yet no two makes are alike, 
and no two makes are of equal value. 
Some: one maker knows better than 
any other maker how to produce small, 
cheap cars. Some one maker knows 
better than any other maker how to 
produce superb electric cars. And 
Alexander Winton knows better than 
any other maker how to produce the 
world’s finest six-cylinder car. 


Specialists Lead the World 


There's nothing accidental about it. It isn’t 
luck or genius, but hard work, concentration, 
and experience. We live in an age of special- 
ists. Specialists lead the prt and easily 
outdistance the straddlers, the floppers, the men 
who do not know their own minds well enough 
to stick to some one thing. 


Cars That Don’t Make Good 


It's so in every profession, every business, 
and especially in the complicated automobile 

iness, where a single mistake can ruin a 
season's output. That's why some cars are up 
one year and down the next. Also, that’s why 
so many makers are forced to announce sweep- 
ing changes from year to year. 

How can you expect excellence in the car 
of any maker who switches and revises and 
discards his models so rapidly that he never has 
a chance to perfect any one of them? What 
sort of specialist is he? How can he hope to 
equal the Winton Six, which has been the sole 
product of the great Winton factory for seven 
consecutive years ? 








MADE BY A SPECIALIST 





WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, cen- 
ter control, electric lights, self-start- 
er, finest mohair top, easily handled 
curtains, rain-vision glass front, best 
Warmer speedometer, Waltham 
eight-day clock, Klaxon electric 
horn, tire carriers, four-cylinder 
tire pump, demountable rims, full 
set of tools, German silver radiator, 


tal ickel fin- 
ished. "Fdlranteoeh $3250 


One Maker’s Method 


Mr. Winton never tried to make more cars 
than any other maker. He never tried to see 
how many different models he could make. He 
did not flop around from one thing to another, 
trying to monopolize the entire automobile 
market. But, on the contrary, for longer than 
seven years, he has devoted himself to a single 
object—the perfection of one six-cylinder car, 
the Winton &. 


The Result is Excellence 


That's what has made Alexander Winton 
the world’s most experienced six-cylinder spe- 
cialist, and the Winton Six the world’s standard 
six-cylinder car. No wonder the Winton Six 
won high-grade demand away from four-cylin- 
der cars. No wonder the Winton Six holds 
the world’s lowest repair expense record. No 
wonder it is a car of exceptional beauty and of 
goodness that stays . For it is the one car 
in the world that been most thoroughly 
proved, developed, and perfected—the most 
satisfying car that money can buy. 











The Winton Motor Car Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





Our Book No. 28 tells automobile trade facts that you ought to know 
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BLIND MAN’S BUFF IN 






BY CLARENCE LUDLOW BROWNELL, 


GAME of blind man’s buff introduced 
A me to Japanese home life, took me behind 
the etiquette and formality that are so 
highly developed in the ‘‘Land of the Rising 
Sun,’’ arid when the game was over, I was 
on terms of intimacy with every one, from the 
great-grandfather to the babies, the house- 
maids and the cook, for the entire household, 
employers and employés, entered into the 
play. 

Blind man’s buff is perhaps two thousand 
years old in Japan, but it is as young there 
as it is anywhere else in the world. It isa 
frolic, and we played it like kittens, although 
in years we ranged from five to eighty-three. 
The eighty-three-year-old kitten was as merry 
as any of the others, and had every bit as 
much fun as his great-granddaughter. 

He dodged and rolled about, and crawled, 
and teased the blind man, especially when his 
great - granddaughter was the *‘man,’’ in a 
way that was a joy to watch. It was an 
education in the art of relaxation. No one 
could be more dignified than this white-haired 
gentleman when I was presented to him earlier 
in the day. A statue of bronze could not have 
shown more self-possession and repose. His 
courtesy was perfect, but formal beyond de- 
scription. Yet here was he, the embodiment 
of two thousand years of etiquette, of poise 
and culture, the man who, earlier in the day, 
had been like one of the ancient images in 
his garden, tickling the ankles of his great- 
granddaughter with a wisp of straw, and 
shouting with delight when she ran in the 
wrong direction. 

She was a dainty child, but she kept the 
company scampering wildly until her great- 
grandfather pulled his kimono over his head, 
drew his arms inside, and sat down in the 
middle of the floor, where he looked like a 
sack of rice tied up with a silken sash. When 
the youngster chanced upon him, there were 
many shouts of laughter before she penetrated 
his disguise. 

He stood up then, tied his sash, and bent 
down for the little one to tie the bandage over 
his eyes. He had the nose of the Japanese aris- 
tocrat, and the little miss was very careful lest 
any light be let in where it projected from his 
face. ‘‘ Hana lakai’’ (nose-high), she repeated 
over and over, as she made the bandage tight. 

The old man chuckled complacently under 
the gentle mauling, and finally declared he 
was as blind as an ama, and only needed a 
bamboo pole and a whistle to go abolit on the 
streets at night to massage any one who might 
hear him pipe and call him in. 

The little girl shouted at the thought of her 
great-grandfather engaged in the lowly occu- 
pation of a wandering massage man, and 
scampered to the veranda, where she found a 
pole, all gummy at one end, that her brother 
used in catching humming-birds, and also a 
small bit of bamboo that would do for an 
imitation whistle. 

She gave these to the ‘‘blind man,’’ who 
went on with his little joke with capital real- 

_ ism, poking out with the pole as if to feel his 
way along the street, and tooting on his whistle 
the plaintive notice of his approach just as the 
native ama does. Then he would cry out, 
‘*Ama!’’? and say he was ready to massage 
even a dead man and bring him back to life. 

There was so much scrambling that several 
of the company tumbled over each other, and 
fell upon the floor. The patriarch was upon 
them instantly, and caught two. 

‘**T wo birds on one pole!’’ he shouted. ‘‘And 
I must massage them both!’’ Amid screams 
of laughter he himself pretended to be serious, 
and even sad, like the real ama, who is always 
a blind person. He found ail sorts of things 
the matter with his captives; arms and legs, 
and even heads, he declared, were sadly out 
of place, and needed readjustment. 

‘*In fact,’’ said he, pretending to lift up a 
head by one of its ears, ‘‘I am not quite sure 
that this head does not belong over where this 
head is.’’ And he gave a gentle yank at an 
ear on the other head. ‘‘Let me see where 
they are fastened on. Perhaps I can unjoint 
them and change them over.”’ 

The owners of the respective heads shouted 
and protested and squirmed, but as they were 
fairly caught, the rules of the game forbade 
them torunaway. They had to lie there and 
submit to a series of manipulations that resulted 
in a wonderful exchange of hands and feet 
and heads and bodies, until the ‘‘blind man’’ 
declared that they might stand up and be 
bandaged. 

Having two blind men at once was new to 
me, but it did not lessen the fun of the game 
in the least. These two whom the great-grand- 


father had made over so admirably, kept us’ 


on the go. They did not stop for breath at 
all, and as I jumped and dodged about, I 
realized how well adapted the Japanese house 
is to just such a scampering, pell-mell game. 











Japanese homes are almost empty of those | 


JAPAN 








Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s”’ 


Old Grist Mill 





FRGS. 


articles that we hold to be so necessary in our 
rooms. No sofas, chairs, or tables are in the 
way. There are no rugs to trip over, no vases 
to upset and break, not even cups and saucers 
to knock down from shelves. The Japanese 
keep such treasures out of sight, safely stored 
in a fire-proof building at the rear of the house, 
which they call a kura. 

The floors are covered with thick, soft mat- 
ting that is quite safe to fall upon. 

I was caught at last, and was a long time 
getting hold of any one, but finally I did catch 
one of the maids by the sleeve. She kept on 
running, and I cried in English, ‘‘Come here! 
Come here!’’ 

The maid said something in Japanese that 
meant that she disapproved of my exclamation, 
and the old gentleman explained to me that 
she thought [ was using the natiye word 
kami, which means dog—particularly a dog 
from abroad. He said kami came from ‘‘come 
here!’’ English and Americans always said, 
**Come here!’’ when they spoke to a dog, and 
the Japanese thought the words meant dog. 
He explained to the maid, and she forgave me 
with much merriment. 

Soon after this it was time for bed—I do 
not say going to bed, for in Japan that would | 
not be accurate. Instead of going to the bed, | 
the bed came to me. It consisted of several | 
heavy quilts spread out on the floor. After | 
our game of blind man’s buff, I was pleasantly | 
tired, and went to sleep comfortably, with the | 
reassuring knowledge that I could not possibly 
fall out of bed. | 
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ROTHSCHILD’S NIGHTCAP. | 
ATHAN Rothschild, the famous finan- | 
N cier, never used the title of baron, which 
the Emperor of Austria conferred upon | 

him, because he considered the name Roths- | 
child greater than such atitle. Ignatius Balla, | 


|in **The Romance of the Rothschilds,’’ says 


that Nathan had wonderful control of his | 


nerves, and did an enormous amount of busi- | 


ness. 
When he was ill, and an operation had to 
be performed by the famous surgeon, Liston, | 
he bore it without a murmur. After the) 
operation, Rothschild said to Liston: 
‘*Now, I suppose, you expect me to pay you | 
for the pain you have given me? There you} 
are mistaken. I will pay you nothing, but I | 
will ask you to accept this little memento.’”’ | 
With these words, he handed the surgeon a 
nightcap. Liston knew the peculiarities of his 
patient, quietly accepted the cap, and put it | 
in his pocket. As he was engaged the whole | 
day, going from one patient to another, he 
forgot the singular gift of the Croesus of | 
London. It was not until he returned home| 
in the evening that he remembered it. He| 
then took out the cap and put it on his desk, 
as a reminder of the eccentric millionaire. As 
he handled it, however, he heard a rustling 
sound, and when he examined it, he found in 
it a bank-note for one thousand pounds. | 
Rothschild delighted to play jokes of this | 
kind, that turned to the profit of his victim. 
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THE MISSING SICKLE. 


OW the lost of seventy years ago was 
H found the other day is told in a news- 

paper despatch from Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. While harvesting his crops in 1845, | 
Farmer Daniel Nupps told his two sons, aged | 
respectively seven and ten, to carry water to | 
the men in the field. Instead of obeying, the 
boys went into the cool shadow of the woods, 
and lay down to rest. 


The father was cutting grain with a sickle, | 
and after a time, becoming conscious of his 
sons’ disobedience, stuck the sickle angrily | 
into a maple sapling, and went in search of 
them, taking along a switch that he had cut 
on the way. He found the youngsters, and 
applied the switch vigorously. Then he hunted 
for his sickle, but could not find it. 

The other day, the sapling in which the 
irate father had stuck the sickle, now grown 
into a large tree, was cut down by one of the 
boys whom the father had chastised so long 
ago. When the tree fell, the man noticed a 
projection in the center of its trunk, and on 
investigating, he discovered the sickle which | 
the father had been unable to find. The boy 
of the past is a man of seventy-eight now, | 
and this tangible remembrance of past years 
affected him deeply. 


* © 
A WARM WELCOME. 


N Englishman who had hit upon the Mon- 
A tenegrin frontier as a picturesque place 
in which to pitch his tent describes his 
experience in the Weekly Telegraph. In 





reply to his inquiry, he was told to “‘pitch | |} 


the tent by all means, but do not sleep in it.’’ 


He thought it as well to humor these eccen- 
tric people, and he slept ina convenient hollow. 

In the morning he found the ventilation of 
the tent had been considerably improved, for 
the sentries on the other side of the frontier, 
as is usual when they discover some new | 
object in their line of sight, had promptly 
used it as a target. 

That was in what passes for a time of peace 
in the Balkans. 














Deerfoot Farm 
Products 


By 
Parcel Post 


If you cannot obtain our products from 
your dealer, let us send them to you 
direct by parcel post, paid. 


Sausages, per lb. .32 
Bacon, sliced - 40 
Bacon, strips ° 35 


Any amount from 1 1b. to 15 lbs. 


Shipments are made only on receipt of 
prepayment by money-order or cheque. 
Prices given include the postage. 


DEERFOOT FARM 
Southborough, Mass. 


Boston Office 9 Bosworth Street 


‘Wheat Coffee 


> As 





The Only Real Substitute 
for Coffee 


S NOURISHING as whole wheat 
bread and as easily assimilated. By 

an original processof blending and roast- 
ing, it’s given the aroma and flavor of 
coffee, and satisfies the most habitual 
coffee drinker. In making it, remem- 
ber this one thing—boil hard 5 minutes. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS 


























A Place in History 


In old colonial days, when the harvests had 
been gathered, the next great job was the 
annual making of mince meat and the baking 
of great numbers of mince pies. This event 
was so important and the pies so excellent 
that they came to have a place in colonial 
history. Have you ever eaten such mince pies? 
You may do so. They are made to-day with 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


which you can buy in 10c. packages at most 
any grocery. It’s the real old-fashioned mince 
based on the recipe of an old-time New Eng- 
land housekeeper. Made from absolutely 
pure materials and with the same particular 
care and cleanliness that made old-time mince 
pies famous. Try it and know what a real 
mince pie is like, and then try 


Grandmother’s Pure Fruit 
Marmalade 
If your grocer hasn't them, ask him to get them for you. 
Whipple Co-operative Co., Natick, Mass. 





The Most Wonderful Stove Polish 


ith old forms of stove polish the average 
housekeeper blacked her stove as seldom 


as possible. It was such a dirty, messy job 
Satin Gloss Polish makes it such a simple, 
easy job that you like to do it often, and have 
a beautiful stove all the time. 


Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents 


| Don't bother with old forms of stove polish 
another day. Ask your grocer for Satin 
Gloss—the improved stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Maine. 
































SnOWING INSTALLATION 
LUNT- 
PRE 


aq 4 

moSS Al 
RE TANK 
Comte pume 


The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 


ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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Stocks at 


Reduced Prices. 


Materials for Auto Cap. 


HE Auto Cap may be worn for driving, 

sleighing. skating, and all kinds of outdoor 
exercise in cold weather. Our Offer comprises 
complete materials for making this very new- 
est head covering. These are : 5skeins Golden 
Fleece Eider-Down Wool, 1 Crochet Hook 
and plainly written directions. Yarn fur- 
nished in white, red, gray, or navy blue. Or, if 


preferred, we will supply the following color 


combinations : white and red, white and gray, 
white and navy blue. In ordering be sure to 


state color or colors desired. 
Was 85c. Now, while stock 50 
lasts, post-paid. . . Cc. 


Winter Cap with Fur-Lined Band. 





M42E of good quality of cloth in a dark 
gray mixture, golf style. Has the latest 
Fur-Lined Band, which can be folded back 
inside the Cap when not in use. Sizes 6%4 to 
14. Be sure to state size when ordering. 


Was 75c. Now, while stock 
lasts, post-paid. . .. . 40c. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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are preferred because they have advantages 
that are not found in any others: 


1. The Single Damper 


Controls fire and oven by one mo- 
tion; Push the Knob to “Kindle,” 
“Bake” or “Check”—the range 
does the rest. 


2. The TwoHods fF 
A deep Ash Hod thatg@ee = 


catches all the ashes and 
doesn’t spill. Coal Hod be- 
side it. 


3. Gup-Joint 


Oven Flues 


Oven heat is perfect at every 
point; no “cold corners ”—no 
“scorching spots.” 


Combination Coal and Gas if desired. Ask the local Crawford Agent to show you. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, Boston 


















































The a Of v — : 


Cream Tartar, Extracts, etc., Avi 


Are ALL Pure, qual ae 
ALWAYS Pure, SI 

and Pure in ALL WAYS. 
Professor Allyn of the Westfield (Mass.) Board of Health 





particularly rich in those oils which make spices valuable. 


Refuse the doubtful — ask for SLADE’S. 





 ) That Name * Protects 
| SLADE SLADES ey Yo 






certifies that SLADE’S Spices are “Absolutely Pure and Excellent,” being 


q Most grocers can supply you. D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON. - 
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FLOUR 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former It’s good for you to use because its purity 
flour standards that an automobile bears to the old family chaise. It is the advance 
and extra strength 


guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 
can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour b its special blending of the 
finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities requires only ®) 


to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 








DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND as much per cup 
A TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. Always in a Yellow W: 
QF" OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have Sample on care. 


ever baked — after using one bag or barrel— return it empty to the dealer and 
the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 




















